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THE  PROFESSIONAL  PLEDGE 
OF  THE  CERTIFIED  ^  PROPERTY  MANAGER 


1  %erebp  ^lebse  to  act  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles, 

declarations,  and  regulations  of  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

i  ^lebge  in  particular  to  place  honesty  and  thorough  work  above 

all  else  in  my  administration  of  real  property;  to  advance  myself  constantly 
in  knowledge  and  ability  through  the  study  of  literature  on  real  estate  man¬ 
agement,  the  instruction  of  eminent  teachers,  the  interchange  of  experiences 
with  fellow  Certified  Property  Managers,  and  attendance  at  meetings  of  the 
Institute  whenever  possible;  to  be  faithful  to  the  personal  interests  of  my 
professional  brothers  and  to  seek  their  counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my  own 
judgment;  to  render  willing  help  to  my  fellow  Certified  Property  Managers; 
and  to  give  my  services  freely  to  the  Institute  as  required  or  desired. 

illortObEr,  3  ^Itbst  to  shun  unwarranted  personal  publicity  and 

dishonest  money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to  our  profession;  to  render  complete, 
thorough,  and  honest  service  to  landlord  and  tenant  alike  regardless  of  mone¬ 
tary  consideration;  to  strive  assiduously  to  build  goodwill  for  the  proper! tes 
under  my  charge  and  to  use  my  best  talents  at  all  times  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  value  of  such  properties;  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  net 
return  to  the  owners  of  properties  entrusted  to  my  management;  and  to  give 
devoted  attention  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of  tenants  of  these  properties. 

Jfinallp,  3  $l0bS0  iWpsielf  to  cooperate  in  advancing  and  extending,  by 
every  lawful  means  within  my  power,  the  influence  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management. 

THE  INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD 


Instead  of  our  customary  section  The  Editor’s  Review,  we  present  this 
message  based  upon  the  recent  comments  of  our  President,  Ormonde 
A.  Kieb,  before  groups  of  CP  Ms  over  the  country.  While  many  of  our 
members  have  had  the  privilege  of  listening  to  this  message  directly 
from  Mr.  Kieb,  many  readers  of  the  Journal  have  not,  and  we  feel  its 
inclusion  here,  in  editorial  position,  is  more  than  justified. 


PROPERTY  MANAGERS  PREPARE  FOR  WAR 
by  Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  CPM 


For  a  moment  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you 
about  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Manage¬ 
ment.  Now  in  its  seventeenth  year,  it  has 
passed  through  infancy  and  puberty  and  is 
approaching  adulthood.  It  is  strong  and  vir¬ 
ile— active— doing  things.  It  is  big  and  grow¬ 
ing  bigger.  Today  we  have  almost  iioo 
CP  Ms  in  41  states.  There  are  approximately 
300  Accredited  Management  Organizations 
operating  in  more  than  130  principal  cities, 
controlling  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  real  property  within  the  Standards 
of  Practice  of  the  Institute.  AMO  applica¬ 
tions  are  coming  in  from  the  biggest  and 
best-known  firms  in  the  country,  and  the 
roster  is  beginning  to  read  like  the  Blue 
Book  of  the  business. 

Recognized  and  accepted  by  the  public 
(owners,  tenants,  mortgage  lenders,  man¬ 
agers,  as  well  as  government)  as  a  profes¬ 
sional  organization  of  high  level  ethics, 
I  REM  presents  a  great  program  of  educa¬ 
tion,  publications,  research,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  standards.  People  travel  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  across  the  country,  and  from 
foreign  countries,  to  take  our  famous  lecture 
course  on  “The  Principles  of  Real  Estate 
Management.”  Our  text  book,  recognized 
as  the  standard  in  the  field,  is  used  by  over 


39  colleges  and  universities.  Our  Journal  is 
circulated  not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
in  Canada,  Hawaii,  the  Philippines,  Puerto 
Rico,  South  America,  England,  Australia, 
Europe,  and  even  in  India.  Truly,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  is  reaching  maturity. 

In  addition  to  a  careful  and  thorough 
processing  of  our  continuing  programs,  we 
are  putting  emphasis,  this  year,  on  certain 
special  phases  of  what  we  call  our  1951  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  devoted: 

1.  To  polishing  up  our  organization,  so  that  it 
will  be  in  good  working  order; 

2.  To  strengthening  the  19  chapters  and  to  cor¬ 
relating  more  clearly  the  work  and  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  chapters  to  the  Governing  Coun¬ 
cil; 

3.  To  the  development  of  seminars,  in  order  to 
build  a  larger  body  of  knowledge,  looking 
toward  an  additional  practical-experience  text¬ 
book; 

4.  To  the  publication  of  a  separate  roster  of 
CPMs  and  AMOs,  which  will  be  distributed  to 
io,(H)o  focal  points  of  real  property  manage¬ 
ment; 

5.  To  build  further  our  research  service  and  to 
obtain  a  wider  circulation  of  our  publications 
through  a  combined  non-member  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  its  bulletins  and  the  Journal;  at  $12.50 
per  year; 

6.  To  develop  on  a  national  scale,  through  our 
business  development  committee,  contacts  and 
recognition  which  will  bring  business  to  the 
individual  members.  This  committee  is  con- 
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tinuing  our  FHA  and  VA  head  office  and 
regional  office  contacts;  it  is  developing  a 
standard  table  of  contents  (with  preparation 
directions)  for  a  property  management  sales 
kit;  it  is  establishing  contacts  with  the  home 
offices  of  national  property  owners,  and  is 
fostering  the  private  management  of  govern¬ 
ment  owned  buildings. 

BUSINESS  AS  USUAL  IS  NOT  ENOUGH 

These  activities  are  however,  “growth  as 
usual”  in  a  civilian  economy.  Somehow  or 
other,  we  must  realize  that  “business  as 
usual”  in  these  unusual  days  is  not  enough. 
Today,  our  brothers  and  sons,  and  our 
neighbors’  brothers  and  sons,  are  shedding 
their  blood  and  dying  in  defense  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  this  country  loves.  This  Is 
War!  Different  people,  for  different  reasons, 
may  call  it  by  a  different  name.  But  when 
American  citizens  are  embroiled  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  conflict  to  which  the  resources  of  the 
nation  are  being  mobilized,  and  when  an 
enemy  of  our  ideals  and  our  nation  stirs  up 
hatred,  emnity  and  threatens  our  existence, 
I  call  it  war.  The  magazine  Time  illustrated 
our  position  well  in  one  of  its  December  is¬ 
sues.  It  said  something  like  this:  many  na¬ 
tions  have  lost  many  wars,  for  many  reasons, 
but  we  are  in  the  position  of  being  the  first 
nation  in  history  to  lose  a  war  because  we 
did  not  realize  we  were  in  one.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  public  has  a  characteristic  of  just  going 
along.  Let  the  other  fellow  worry.  It  doesn’t 
like  war.  It  is  in  the  throes  of  a  great  busi¬ 
ness  boom.  It  is  complacent.  A  shock  is 
needed  to  arouse  it.  It  really  took  the  sneak 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  to  crystallize  the  na¬ 
tion’s  feelings  and  gear  action  to  resources 
in  the  last  war  crisis. 

I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  that  I,  per¬ 
sonally,  had  complete  confidence  in  our 
present  governmental  administration.  But 
it  is  today  soft  and  fat.  It  is  over-confident 
and  put  together  like  a  house  of  cards  built 
on  political  expediency.  I  can  not  speak  of  it 


in  its  present  structure,  with  confidence. 
But  I  do  have  great  faith  and  great  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  American  people.  Throughout 
our  national  history,  when  the  American 
people  have  been  informed,  when  they  were 
aroused,  when  they  knew  and  understood  an 
issue,  they  rarely  made  a  serious  mistake. 
We  can  put  our  confidence  in  them,  but  we 
must  arouse  and  alert  them.  Someone  or 
something  must  snap  them  out  of  compla¬ 
cency,  because  our  enemies  won’t.  We  must 
find  a  way  to  re-establish  confidence  in  our 
leaders.  As  an  integral  part  of  that  great 
body  (the  American  Public),  we  can  inform 
and  alert  ourselves,  and  come  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  we  are  actually  at  luar—noiv— today. 
We  must  prepare  for  personal  sacrifice  and 
the  merging  of  individual  desires  into  na¬ 
tional  necessities. 

The  property  managers  and  the  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Manage7nent  must  face  up  to 
this  actuality,  get  to  the  job,  and  as  profes 
sionals,  prepare  their  own  affairs  to  meet  the 
emergencies  that  a  state  of  war  presents.  In¬ 
dividually,  it  is  time  to  prepare  our  proper¬ 
ties  for  bombing  attacks  and  even  sabotage. 
We  must  know  the  best  techniques  for  prop 
erty  protection,  and  put  them  to  work.  We 
must  lay  out  detailed  plans  for  such  an  even¬ 
tuality.  We  must  be  ready  and  organized  in 
each  proj>erty  management  operation  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  protect  life  and  property  from  a 
catastrophe  to  keep  our  civilian  life  going 
and  “in  business.”  This  is  our  duty  and  ob¬ 
ligation. 

REAL  ESTAI  E  AND  DEFENSE 
PROBLEMS 

On  the  national  level,  the  Institute,  as  the 
major  task  of  1951,  has  started  to  work  on 
national  defense  problems  which  affect  real 
property. 

War  risk  insurance  is  one  of  these  prob¬ 
lems.  In  the  last  war,  the  government  set  up 
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a  War  Damage  Insurance  Operation,  and 
property  owners  paid  their  premiums  to 
Uncle  Sam.  Fortunately,  we  had  no  damage 
in  the  continental  United  States  to  amount 
to  anything,  and  after  all  administrative 
costs  had  been  met,  a  very  sizable  sum  of 
money  accrued  to  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury.  At  the  moment,  no  such  insurance  is 
available,  and 'if  the  same  method  is  used, 
we  would  have  our  owners  buy  it.  But  is  this 
the  correct  way  to  do  it?  Capital  stock  com¬ 
panies  could  hardly  undertake  such  insur¬ 
ance  on  a  sound  underwriting  basis.  The 
necessary  reserve  would  be  out  of  reach  and 
premiums  would  be  much  too  high.  If  such 
damage  occurred  in  the  defense  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  responsibility  is  the  government’s, 
anyway,  and  it  might  have  to  pay  for  such 
damage,  whether  insured  or  not.  We  did 
that  in  the  Philippines.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  very  basic  advantages  to  a  program  of 
registration,  including  property  descrip¬ 
tion,  valuations,  owners’  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses,  all  in  records  which  would  not  be 
destroyed.  How  should  the  war  risk  insur¬ 
ance  problem  be  met?  Our  Legislative  Re¬ 
search  Committee,  headed  by  Carey 
Winston  of  Washington,  is  hard  at  work 
on  this  question. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  defense 
housing,  the  housing  of  immigrant  war 
workers  in  defense  plants  located  in  areas 
which  do  not  contain  adequate  housing. 
During  the  last  war,  under  the  Lanham  Act, 
the  government  built  and  managed  many 
such  projects.  Despite  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  thousands  of  these  units,  fully  occupied 
at  partially  subsidized  and  less  than  con¬ 
trolled  rents,  in  many  cases,  are  still  owned 
by  government  and  managed  by  govern¬ 
ment  at  management  costs  of  from  15  to  23 
percent,  with  a  national  average  of  18  per¬ 
cent  of  income.  These  properties  are  not 
being  offered  to  investment  buyers  in  the 


open  market.  They  are  being  offered  to 
Municipal  Public  Housing  Authorities, 
often  organized  for  the  purpose,  needed  or 
not,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration,  at  low  prices  and  attractive 
terms,  if  they  consent  to  a  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  supervision  of  their  operations.  Now, 
home  building  restrictions  are  effective 
through  credit  controls,  and  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  proposing  to  cut  back  private 
building  by  50  percent,  and  pick  up  this 
cut-back  in  a  program  of  defense  housing 
construction  of  its  own.  We  feel  that  no  new 
tax  money  should  be  spent  by  government 
for  this  purpose.  We  urge  them  to  turn  the 
management  over  to  private  managers  and 
sell  the  properties  to  investors.  Almost  the 
entire  capital  expenditure  could  be  salvaged 
through  sales,  and  administrative  costs 
could  be  reduced  as  much  as  50  percent  im¬ 
mediately.  Relax  mortgage  credits,  use  gov¬ 
ernment  mortgage  insurance  for  remote 
housing  only  where  needed,  and  private 
enterprise  can  do  that  job  cheaper,  quicker, 
and  at  no  government  management  cost. 

RENT  CONTROL 

The  Institute  has  approached  the  rent 
control  problem  from  a  professional  view¬ 
point.  The  fight  at  Washington  against  rent 
control  belongs  to  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards  and  its  Realtors’ 
Washington  Committee,  with  the  backing 
of  all  Realtors.  In  the  meantime,  we  are  con¬ 
ducting  objective  research  into  the  problem, 
and  will  supply  RWC  with  our  findings. 
Some  rent  control,  during  war,  may  be  indi¬ 
cated  in  order  to  stem  inflation  and  control 
the  few  irresponsible  speculative  money- 
mad  owners;  but  such  controls  should  also 
provide  parity  with  other  consumer  goods, 
and  an  equitable,  fair  and  economical  ad¬ 
ministration. 

We  have  studied,  at  the  request  of  gov- 
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ernment,  a  proposed  formula  for  rent  con¬ 
trol,  allegedly  designed  to  accomplish  these 
ends.  It  just  doesn’t  work!  We  further 
studied  the  problem  by  asking  forty  of  our 
representative  AMOs  to  suggest  some  such 
formula.  After  much  careful  study,  we  find 
that  the  problem  is  so  complex,  with  such  a 
variety  of  frozen  levels,  and  geographically 
so  chaotic  with  spotted  areas  and  cities 
(growing  in  number)  all  over  the  country 
now  decontrolled,  that  the  application  at 
this  time  of  almost  any  formula  would  be 
impossible,  if  these  goals  are  really  desired. 

It  seems  to  me,  personally,  that  rent  con¬ 
trols  should  be  completely  scrapped.  If,  at 
the  end  of  eight  to  twelve  months,  after  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  operating  fully 
had  created  a  new  common  level  in  parity 
with  other  costs,  the  war  emergency  indi¬ 
cated  that  housing  was  again  short  and  con¬ 
trols  were  again  necessary,  then  controls 
could  be  re-established  on  a  date  basis. 
Surely  the  people  of  the  country  would 
solidly  support  any  such  patriotic  necessity. 

We  feel  that  CPMs  and  AMOs  are  in  a 
jxjsition  to  be  of  great  service  to  our  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  management  of  government- 
owned  properties.  We  have  and  are  contin¬ 
uing  to  offer  these  services  to  government. 
Men  and  organizations  who  have  been 
trained  for,  and  are  doing,  top  level  man¬ 
agement  can  do  a  better  and  cheaper  job 
than  can  unskilled  government  clerks.  Gov¬ 
ernment  civilian  spending  “as  usual”  must 
be  reduced.  This  program  can  free  govern¬ 
ment  workers  for  war  tasks,  and  make  cur¬ 
rent  budget  money  available  for  increased 
war  demands. 

THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CIVILIAN 
DEFENSE 

Perhaps  the  greatest  challenge  to  us  in 
this  specialized  field  is  that  of  civilian  de¬ 
fense.  Aware  that  this  problem  is  a  manage¬ 


ment  problem,  a  national  committee  on  ci¬ 
vilian  defense  has  been  organized.  NAREB 
President,  A1  Summer,  in  full  recognition 
of  the  opportunity  and  necessity  for  Real¬ 
tors  to  put  their  special  talents  to  use  in  this 
war  effort,  has  assigned  the  big  job  of  organ¬ 
izing  NAREB’s  Civil  Defense  Program  to 
IREM.  So,  what  started  out  to  be  an  IREM 
effort  in  this  field,  has  become  NAREIVs 
official  job,  and  we  have  expanded  the  work 
to  meet  NAREB’s  needs.  It  is  now  NAREB’s 
Committee,  organized  by  IREM.  We  are 
fortunate  in  getting  J.  Kingsley  Powell,  of 
Metuchen,  New  Jersey,  to  head  it  up.  He 
has  many  qualities  which  fit  him  to  the  task. 
He  is  a  colonel  in  the  Engineers  Corps,  has 
had  a  distinguished  career  in  real  estate  on 
a  national  scale,  was  closely  identified  with 
the  Air  Corps  acquisitions  during  the  last 
war,  is  Past  President  of  the  New  Jersey  As¬ 
sociation  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  has  an  in¬ 
quisitive  desire  for  facts,  and  is  a  good 
analyst  and  organizer.  Patterning  our  or¬ 
ganization  to  parallel  and  cooperate  with 
Federal  and  State  Civilian  Defense  Coun¬ 
cils,  we  will  rally  not  only  CPMs,  but  Real¬ 
tors  generally  to  help  with  this  war  emer¬ 
gency  job  of  property  and  life  protection  on 
the  home  front.  Our  Research  Division  is 
already  at  work  on  a  digest  of  the  best  tech¬ 
niques  of  Blackout  protection,  preparation 
for  bomb  attack,  civilian  evacuation  and 
protection,  the  handling  of  property  under 
the  effects  of  the  bomb  attacks,  and  the 
quick  repair  of  civilian  facilities.  It  is  a  big 
and  imp>ortant  managers’  contribution  to 
our  country’s  welfare. 

Just  as  I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
American  Public,  I  have  come  to  have  great 
respect  in  the  doing-power  of  Realtors,  and 
I  know  Realtors  and  managers,  in  this  war 
emergency,  will  marshall  their  experience 
and  brain  power  and  rally  to  the  job  of  pre¬ 
paredness  and  defense  on  the  home  front. 


In  our  dynamic  society  we  experience  a  rapid  outmoding  of  styles  by 
our  achievement  of  higher  and  higher  standards  of  living.  Since  build¬ 
ings  provide  the  setting  for  this  society— in  housing,  commerce,  and 
industry— they  are  a  prune  manifestation  of  its  development.  Here  the 
Journal  begins  an  analysis  of  the  extent  to  which  older  buildings  have 
become  out  of  date  and  the  reasons  for  their  deterioration  in  value. 


HOW  MUCH  OBSOLESCENCE? 


Analysis  of  past,  present,  and  possible  fu¬ 
ture  obsolescence  of  various  types  of  struc¬ 
tures  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  phases  of  property  administration. 
For  the  degree  of  obsolescence  in  any  build¬ 
ing  determines  its  acceptability  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Hence  it  ultimately  controls  rental 
or  sales  value. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  obsolescence  is: 
“a  state  or  process  of  becoming  obsolete.” 
The  root  word  obsolete  is  defined  in  Web¬ 
ster’s  Second  International  Dictionary  as: 
“disused  as  being  antiquated;  of  a  type  or 
fashion  no  longer  current;  out  of  date.” 
With  special  reference  to  its  application  in 
the  case  of  buildings,  we  would  define  obso¬ 
lescence  as  “a  condition  resulting  in  a  rela¬ 
tive  reduction  of  consumer  acceptance  on 
the  basis  of  comparability  with  structures 
designed  for  identical  use.” 

Every  appraisal  of  any  kind  of  property 
assigns  a  factor  of  obsolescence.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  every  real  estate  investment  an¬ 
alyst  and  every  conscientious  property  man¬ 
ager  is  concerned  with  the  problem  which 
it  represents.  The  assumption  is  that  the  ap¬ 
praiser,  the  analyst,  and  the  manager  are 

This  is  the  first  of  two  articles  on  "How  Much  Obso¬ 
lescence?”  The  next  will  deal  with  obsolescence  in  in¬ 
dustrial  structures  and  will  appear  in  the  Autumn  issue. 


continuously  engaged  in  the  measurement 
of  obsolescence,  as  well  as  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  its  implications. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  examine 
the  factor  of  obsolescence  as  it  has  operated 
in  various  types  of  structures  over  the  past 
thirty  years;  to  see  whether  it  can  or  could 
have  been  overcome  by  remedial  action;  to 
explore  the  possibilities  of  its  anticipation 
by  planning;  and  to  attempt  to  analyze  its 
causes.  These  questions  will  be  dealt  with 
under  three  general  headings  (residential, 
commercial,  and  industrial)  and  will  be  con¬ 
fined  to  so-called  income  properties  in  each 
classification. 

PART  ONE 

Obsolescence  in  Residential  Properties 

Back  in  the  depression  years  of  1930-1933, 
when  the  construction  of  new  residential  in¬ 
come  property  was  almost  at  a  standstill, 
meetings  of  building  managers,  mortgage 
bankers,  and  others  were  marked  by  a  good 
deal  of  speculation  on  the  improvements 
which  would  be  made  in  new  buildings 
when  they  would  again  be  constructed. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  new, 
super-modern  structures  would  seriously 
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opportunity  now  to  measure  the  effect  of 
obsolescence  upon  the  buildings  which  were 
erected  during  the  post- World  War  I  decade 
and  to  examine  the  changes  made  by  prop¬ 
erties  built  since  1933. 

In  order  to  make  this  measurement  we 
must  first  establish  certain  criteria  against 
which  comparisons  can  be  made.  There  are 
several  aspects  of  obsolescence  which  can  be 
used  for  this  purpose. 

For  example: 

ECONOMIC  OBSOLESCENCE 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  agreed  that  the 
impact  of  all  obsolescence  is  always  eco¬ 
nomic.  Residential  income  properties  are 


OBSOLESCENCE  OF  STYLE  IS  A  FUNDAMENTAL  IN  A 
DYNAMIC  SOCIETY 

Simplicity  of  line,  new  types  of  fenestration,  and 
lower  land  coverage  are  the  major  factors  in 
standards  being  set  by  new  buildings,  such  as  the 
one  at  left. 


jeopardize  the  thousands  of  apartment 
houses  which  had  been  built  in  the  Twen¬ 
ties'  by  making  them  obsolete.  The  thought 
was  that  rentals  on  then  existing  properties 
would  decline  materially  because  of  unfav¬ 
orable  comparisons  with  the  value  of  new 
buildings. 

It  is  now  thirty  years  since  the  start  of  the 
great  post-World  War  I  boom  in  residential 
income  buildings;  twenty  years  since  the 
middle  of  the  great  depression.  We  have  an 
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designed  for  consumers  who  use  them  for 
dwelling  purposes.  The  rental  value  of  their 
units  is  based  upon  their  over-all  desirabil¬ 
ity.  This  quality  is  attributed  to  a  given  unit 
on  the  basis  of  constituent  factors  such  as 
location,  style,  functional  value,  social  con¬ 
formity,  prestige,  and  the  like.  Some  of  these 
factors  are  inherent  in  the  structure  itself; 
some  are  not.  Our  interest  in  this  case  is  in 
those  which  have  to  do  with  the  building. 

All  values  are  relative.  They  are  expres¬ 
sions  of  comparison  based  upon  appraisals 
made  by  consumers.  These  values  fluctuate 
in  two  basic  respects.  First,  they  move  up 
and  down  in  sympathy  with  the  purchasing 
power  of  money  as  established  from  time  to 


LOW  LAND-COVERAGE  IS  THE  TREND 

High  land-coverage  and  ornate  exteriors  give 
emphasis  to  functional  obsolescence  and  lack-of- 
style  conformity.  Buildings  which  occupy  up¬ 
wards  of  60  per  cent  of  the  land  available, 
usually  suffer  style  obsolescence  as  well  as  func¬ 
tional  obsolescence.  In  many  rent-controlled 
areas,  however,  the  effect  of  obsolescence  on 
rentals  is  not  so  great  a  penalty  as  rent  control 
itself. 

time  in  the  broad  economy.  Second,  they 
move  (always  downward)  in  relation  to  the 
most  desirable  goods  in  their  category.  For 
example:  probably  the  highest  standard  for 
the  measurement  of  U.S.  automobiles  is  the 
Cadillac  Fleetwood  of  the  latest  design.  Each 
year  a  new  model  of  this  car  is  brought  out 
and  all  other  cars  are  rated  against  the  price 
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at  which  it  is  sold.  While  the  price  of  all 
existing  automobiles  may  increase  because 
of  events  in  the  general  economy  (as  they 
did  during  the  war  years),  the  comparative 
value  of  other  cars,  at  best,  remains  station¬ 
ary.  In  all  normal  times  it  decreases. 

The  same  situation  applies  to  residential 
buildings— all  buildings,  for  that  matter. 
The  value  of  an  individual  apartment  is 
established  by  its  relationship  to  the  best 
apartment  in  its  market  area.  When  a  new 
“best”  apartment  is  created,  all  existing 
units  drop  down  a  notch  in  the  line-up  of 
desirability.  Thus  whatever  may  be  the  basic 
reason  for  the  unfavorable  comparison,  the 


When  we  speak  of  economic  obsolescence, 
however,  we  do  not  refer  to  this  sort  of  de¬ 
cline.  The  term  is  generally  used  to  describe 
a  condition  under  which  the  production  of 
a  class  of  goods  and  services  no  longer  repre¬ 
sents  a  profitable  opportunity.  For  example, 
street  cars  are  economically  obsolete.  Their 
obsolescence  has  nothing  to  do  with  their 
style  (since  the  streamlined,  super-modern 
cars  do  not  pay).  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
their  function  (buses  perform  the  same 
function).  Street  cars  are  economically  ob¬ 
solete  simply  because  under  generally  pre¬ 
vailing'  economic  conditions  it  is  impossible 
to  operate  them  at  a  profit  at  the  present 


result  is  economic. 


level  of  riders  and  fare. 
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During  the  past  thirty  years  there  has 
been  substantial  evidence  to  indicate  that 
certain  classes  of  residential  income  prop¬ 
erty  have  moved  toward  economic  obsoles¬ 
cence.  It  is  no  longer  profitable  to  erect 
multi-family  buildings  of  a  size  for  four  fam¬ 
ilies  or  less  to  be  rented  to  their  occupants. 
It  is  no  longer  generally  profitable  to  build 
apartment  buildings  for  rental  purposes 
containing  more  than  two  bedrooms  or 
more  than  1500  square  feet  per  unit.  The 
percentage  of  urban  families  which  can  look 
to  apartment  housing  has  declined  appre¬ 
ciably  if  these  families  are  expected  to  pay 
an  economic  rent. 

Obviously  the  major  reason  for  this  eco¬ 
nomic  obsolescence  is  the  creation  of  an 
alternate  dwelling  facility  which  offers 
greater  economic  advantage,  i.e.,  the  single¬ 
family  house  offered  on  radically  altered 
financing  terms.  While  it  is  true  that  this 
alternate  accommodation  offers  a  different 
mode  of  living  and  a  completely  different 
level  of  service,  it  enters  into  the  consumer’s 
appraisal  of  comparative  value  and  is  a  most 
important  factor  in  his  decision. 

It  is  not  our  contention  that  residential 
income  properties  have  become  obsolete 
jX)sitively.  However,  it  is  clear  that  some 
types  have,  and  that  the  general  movement 
within  the  category  has  been  toward  eco¬ 
nomic  obsolescence. 

OBSOLESCENCE  OF  STYLE 

The  word  style  is  defined  by  f'unk  &  Wag- 
nails  as:  “manner  or  form  approved  as  ele¬ 
gant  or  fashionable,  especially  in  stKial  mat¬ 
ters;  fashion;  mode;  as  to  live  in  good  style” 
In  its  very  definition  the  word  is  identified 
with  living.  The  velocity  of  life  in  the  U.  S. 
creates  rapid  changes  in  the  modes  and 
standards  of  living.  Our  media  of  communi¬ 
cation  are  highly  organized  and  developed 
to  spread  the  impact  of  these  changes.  In  the 


residential  and  home-making  field  a  score  or 
more  of  mass  magazines  are  devoted  to  the 
creation  of  a  universality  of  style  conscious¬ 
ness. 

Obsolescence  of  style  is  a  fundamental  in 
a  dynamic  society.  It  is  a  deliberate  activity 
in  a  voracious  economy.  In  a  large  segment 
of  our  society,  style  conformity  is  the  major 
impetus  for  purchases.  In  this  group,  people 
buy  to  maintain  a  mode,  not  to  replace 
loorn-out  goods.  Very  few  automobiles, 
clothes,  or  homes  are  kept  by  their  original 
buyers  until  they  need  replacement  for  func¬ 
tional  purposes.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  the 
most  style-conscious  people  on  earth. 

While  all  style  appears  to  be  ephemeral, 
styles  in  buildings  do  not  change  as  rapidly 
as  in  less  durable  goods.  Our  purpose  here, 
however,  is  to  examine  the  extent  to  which 
styles  have  changed  in  residential  income 
properties  during  the  -past  thirty  years  and 
to  probe  the  possibilities  of  change  in  the 
future.  Again  we  point  out  that  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  style  only  as  it  applies  to  specific 
income  building  projects.  To  enumerate 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  and  their 
extent  we  shall  consider  residential  income 
properties  from  the  several  points  of  view 
in  which  style  plays  an  important  role. 

EXTERIOR 

Land  Use.  There  has  been  a  delinite 
change  in  usage  with  respect  to  the  amount 
of  land-coverage  by  apartment  buildings. 
Buildings  which  occupy  upwards  of  60  per 
cent  of  the  land  available  (except  in  high- 
density  megalopolitan  areas)  suffer  style  ob¬ 
solescence  as  well  as  functional  obsolescence. 
Since  zoning  ordinances  have  reflected  this 
style  of  living,  the  impact  of  this  obsoles¬ 
cence  will  increase  in  the  next  several  years. 

Architecture.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
exterior  elevation,  the  changes  of  the  past 
thirty  years  have  been  confined  principally 
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riic  a-  and  jf-aparlincnt  building,  once  so  popu¬ 
lar  in  U.  S.  c  ities,  is  now  economically  obsolete  as 
a  rental  investment  property,  and  no  longer  can 
be  built  profitably  in  most  areas.  Ihe  major 
reason  for  this  lies  in  the  availability  of  other 
types  of  dwelling  facilities  which  offer  greater 
economic  advantages  to  the  consumer. 

to  greater  simplicity  of  line  and  fenestra¬ 
tion.  As  the  illustrations  accompanying  this 
text  show,  these  changes  have  not  impaired 
too  .greatly  the  acceptance  of  older  build¬ 
ings,  but  as  the  influence  of  the  presently 
more  radical  designs  grows  (and  is  tested  as 
to  living  desirability),  there  is  a  chance  that 
substantial  obsolescence  will  result. 

Landscaping.  The  large  increase  in  land 
areas  surrounding  the  newer  residential 
buildings  has  given  opportunity  for  attrac¬ 
tive  landscaping,  establishment  of  play 
areas,  and  off-street  parking  which  produce 


definite  obsolescence  in  older  property.  As 
we  shall  see  later,  this  is  more  nearly  func¬ 
tional  in  character  but  is  also  a  matter  of 
style. 

INTERIOR 

Design.  Aside  from  the  influence  of 
increased  fenestration  and  simplicity  of 
interior  design  (lack  of  woodwork,  orna¬ 
mental  plaster),  the  change  in  apartment 
interiors  has  been  negligible.  Much  of  this 
obsolescence  can  be  eradicated  in  buildings 
built  since  1921. 

Equipment.  The  style  obsolescence  cre¬ 
ated  by  electric,  plumbing,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  overcome  almost  completely  by 
new  equipment  installations.  Generally 
speaking,  older  buildings  which  are  well 
managed  actually  can  create  greater  desir¬ 
ability  in  kitchen  and  bathroom  equipment 
because  their  financing  possibilities  are 
broader. 

FUNCnONAI.  OliSOLESClENCE 

The  “squeeze”  between  rent  markets  and 
single-family  homes  for  purchase  by  housing 
consumers  has  produced  a  pressure  for  space 
conservation  in  new  buildings  which  has 
offset  a  substantial  portion  of  the  value 
losses  from  other  components.  The  much 
touted  “efficiency”  of  the  newest  buildings 
is  a  poor  substitute  for  space  in  which  to  per¬ 
form  the  function  of  living.  .\s  noted  above, 
this  phase  of  functional  obsolescence  applies 
to  all  residential  income^  property  w  hen 
compared  with  the  single-family  house. 

.\s  we  see  it,  new'  buildings  have  gained 
materially  in  a  functional  sense  by  offering 
better  orientation,  better  atmosphere  for 
family  living,  better  parking,  and  somewhat 
simplified  housekeeping.  .As  against  these, 
the  new  structures  have  a  definite  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  their  restriction  of  actual  living 
space. 
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THE  AGE  OF  CLASS? 


These  twin  26-story  glass  towers  now  being  built  to  house  de  luxe  apartments,  on  Chicago’s 
fashionable  Lake  Shore  Drive,  may  well  be  presenting  factors  in  design  and  function  which 
will  spell  obsolescence  for  even  newer  apartments  of  the  same  class.  Designed  by  the  famous 
German  architect,  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  they  are  steel-covered  skeletons  enclosed  en¬ 
tirely  in  glass.  There  is  no  masonry  on  outside  walls,  but  glass  alone  is  used,  from  floor  to 
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SOCIAL  OBSOLESCENCE 

The  change  in  family  size  over  the  first 
half  of  this  century  was  well  under  way  by 
1921.  While  many  apartments  of  six  to  ten 
rooms  were  built  in  the  1900-1920  period, 
most  urban  units  built  since  1921  were  de¬ 
signed  to  accommodate  the  smaller  families. 
In  any  event,  all  larger  apartments  suffer 
special  obsolescence  if  their  units  fail  to 
match  today’s  demand  pattern. 

CONCLUSIONS: 

RESIDENTIAL  OBSOLESCENCE 

In  many  areas  of  the  United  States,  we 
have  not  had  a  chance  to  measure  the  full 
impact  of  obsolescence  in  residential  income 
properties  because  of  the  operation  of  resi¬ 
dential  rent  control.  However,  based  upon 
our  observations  of  true  value  differentials 
in  controlled  areas  and  our  analysis  of  actual 
value  margins  in  decontrolled  areas,  we 
would  conclude  the  residential  section  of 
this  examination  as  follows: 

1.  Obsolescence  of  residential  income 
properties  during  the  past  thirty  years  has 
been  less  than  expected. 

2.  The  largest  single  factor  of  this  obso¬ 
lescence  has  been  economic  and  has  grown 
out  of  the  changed  economic  relationship 
between  apartment  buildings  and  single¬ 
family  houses. 

3.  The  next  most  influential  aspect  of 
residential  income  property  obsolescence  is 
functional  and  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  the 
benefits  to  new  buildings  of  low  land  cover¬ 
age.  At  least  some  of  this  has  been  offset  by 
living  space  differential. 

4.  While  social  obsolescence  has  operated 
in  a  restricted  sense,  it  has  had  a  substantial 
impact  where  applicable. 

5.  Changes  in  style  can  be  overcome 
largely  by  modernization. 

The  most  important  contributor  to  de¬ 


crease  in  residential  income  property  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  location.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  not 
a  matter  of  obsolescence. 

PART  TWO 

Obsolescence  in  Commercial  Properties 

A  SUBSTANTIAL  Segment  of  the  real  estate  in¬ 
vesting  public  has  a  predilection  for  com¬ 
mercial  property  on  the  theory  that  risks  of 
its  ownership  are  lower,  problems  of  its 
management  less  burdensome.  It  is  con¬ 
tended  frequently  by  this  group  that  com¬ 
mercial  properties  are  not  so  apt  to  suffer 
obsolescence.  But  this  article  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  comparison  between  the  in¬ 
vestment  desirability  of  commercial  vs. 
other  types  of  buildings,  and  we  shall  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  the  task  of  measuring  the 
amount  of  obsolescence  which  has  taken 
place  in  this  class  of  structure  over  the  past 
thirty  years.  Commercial  buildings  can  be 
divided  for  analysis  into  several  classifica¬ 
tions.  Our  inquiry  will  attack  the  problem 
in  each  category  as  follows. 

OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

Obsolescence  in  office  buildings  results 
from  the  same  causes  (eliminating  social) 
which  were  found  in  residential  income 
properties.  Economic  obsolescence  in  multi¬ 
story  office  buildings  as  an  investment  was 
already  apparent  in  the  year  1920.  From  the 
date  of  their  origin  (circa  1890)  they  had 
failed  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  prove 
a  sound  venture  when  erected  for  rental 
purposes.  Even  before  the  depression  of 
1929-1933,  an  amazingly  high  percentage  of 
them  had  been  forced  through  capital  re¬ 
organization. 

In  the  1920’s  new  financing  techniques 
(public  sale  of  securities)  implemented 
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NEW  AND  OLD  IN  OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

This  model,  by  Scidmore,  Owings,  and 
Merrill  for  Lever  House  in  New  York 
City,  shows  the  trend.  Note  the  com¬ 
parison  between  the  new  structure 
(with  its  radical  approach  to  fenestra¬ 
tion,  low  land  coverage)  and  the  solid, 
airless  bulk  of  the  present  adjoining 
buildings. 


Chicago  Architectural  Photographing  Co. 


These  two  commercial  struc¬ 
tures,  built  within  20  years  of 
one  another,  provide  a  living 
study  in  the  evolution  of  style, 
in  which  the  incidence  of  ob¬ 
solescence  partly  has  its  rise. 
Simplicity  of  line  and  new  fen¬ 
estration  (in  the  building  at 
left)  express  the  trend. 


SIDE  BY  SIDE 
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MODERNIZATION  IS  OFTEN  THE 
ANSWER 

The  obsolescence  problem  can 
often  be  met  by  a  modernization 
program.  This  building  went  in 
for  a  face-lifting  operation,  mod¬ 
ernized  its  corridors,  and  installed 
the  latest  in  elevator  equip-ncnt. 
As  a  result,  almost  all  of  its  ob¬ 
solescence  as  an  office  building  was 
eliminated. 
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widespread  development  of  the  skyscraper 
office  building  designed  for  rental  purposes. 
Within  a  period  of  less  than  ten  years  most 
of  these  buildings  were  bankrupt,  unable  to 
carry  their  capital  charges. 

Since  1930  the  erection  of  multi-story  of¬ 
fice  buildings  by  investors  seeking  a  capital 
return  from  their  operation  as  rental  struc¬ 
tures  has  been  nil.  By  and  large  the  office 
buildings  which  have  been  built  have  been 
confined  to  those  whose  construction  was 
animated  by  one  of  the  following  objectives: 

1.  The  housing  of  a  large  industrial  or  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise  which  needed  to  be  located 
in  a  downtown  area  and  which  could  be  ac¬ 
commodated  only  in  its  own  building.  In  such 
a  classification  we  find  those  office  structures 
built  by  oil  companies,  insurance  companies, 
and  others. 

2.  The  satisfaction  of  a  desire  to  erect  a  monu¬ 
mental  structure  for  public  relations  purposes 
and  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  location  of 
the  sponsor.  Here  w’e  find  bank  buildings, 
newspaper  centers  and  so  on. 

Except  for  New  York  City,  there  have 
been  almost  no  office  buildings  erected 
solely  for  rental  purposes  by  investors.  After 
twenty  years  it  is  safe  to  say  that  such  enter¬ 
prises  have  become  economically  obsolete— 
at  least  to  a  marked  degree. 

Functional  Obsolescence.  Prior  to  thirty 
years  ago  there  had  been  developed  a  fairly 
concise  concept  of  an  office  building  floor 
plan  which  offered  maximum  functional  de¬ 
sirability  for  modern  business.  The  widths 
of  bays,  depths  of  space,  heights  of  ceilings— 
these  were  all  well  established  by  1921  and 
there  has  been  little  change  since.  Elevators 
and  equipment  were  well  developed  func¬ 
tionally  by  that  time  and,  from  a  functional 
point  of  view,  their  objectives  have  not  been 
altered  materially.  It  is  accurate  to  say  that 
well-designed  office  buildings  erected  over 
the  past  thirty  years  have  experienced  little 
or  no  really  damaging  obsolescence  of  a 
functional  character.  Office  structures  which 


have  been  well  maintained,  and  whose 
equipment  has  been  wisely  renewed,  are 
suffering  no  penalties  in  rental  due  to  their 
functional  failures. 

Obsolescence  of  Style.  The  biggest 
changes  in  office  building  structures  (be¬ 
tween  those  built  thirty  years  ago  and  those 
either  now  under  construction  or  on  the 
design  boards)  have  been  changes  in  style. 
The  illustrations  contained  in  these  pages 
show  something  of  the  contrast  between  the 
exterior  design  vogues.  As  was  found  to  be 
true  in  apartment  buildings,  simplicity  of 
line,  new  fenestration,  and  lowered  lot  cov¬ 
erage  have  been  responsible  chiefly  for  the 
obsolescence  of  style  in  older  structures. 
More  widespread  use  of  air  conditioning 
and  new  techniques  of  interior  lighting 
have  implemented  some  of  these  changes.  As 
for  styles  in  interiors  very  little  has  been 
done  which  cannot  be'iduplicated  by  mod¬ 
ernization  in  older  properties. 

RETAIL  STORE  STRUCTURES 

In  the  period  of  the  past  thirty  years  a 
far-reaching  revolution  has  taken  place  in 
retail  merchandising.  When  the  structures 
which  house  this  trade  are  analyzed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  incidence  of  obso¬ 
lescence  during  the  period  we  find  a  wide 
range  of  experience. 

Economic  Obsolescence.  Department 
Stores  now  standing  in  most  of  our  major 
cities  would  be  uneconomic  if  they  were  to 
be  replaced  from  scratch  today.  At  present 
construction  costs  it  would  be  impossible  to 
afford  the  space  for  merchandise  display  in 
those  departments  which  require  large  areas 
and  record  a  low  dollar  volume  of  sales.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  economic  obsolescence,  new  de¬ 
partment  store  units  are  built  invariably  by 
operators  who  now  operate  such  older  build¬ 
ings.  As  is  true  in  the  case  of  new  public  util¬ 
ities  generating  stations,  new  units  are  eco- 
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nomic  only  because  of  the  carry-over  profits 
from  facilities  paid  for  in  the  past. 

Food  Stores  thirty  years  ago  were  just 
stores.  In  most  cases  they  were  housed  in 
one  or  two  standard  sixteen-foot  store 
rooms,  often  under  the  same  roof  with  a 
strip  of  other  stores.  Except  in  the  case  of 
food  specialties,  this  type  of  food  store  is 
economically  obsolete.  Most  of  the  strip 
structures  (multiple  store  buildings)  which 
housed  these  food  stores  are  still  standing. 
Many  such  buildings  are  still  sound  invest¬ 
ments.  However,  recent  merchandising 
trends  have  brought  a  certain  amount  of 
economic  obsolescence  which  will  increase 
as  the  years  go  by. 

Stores  (general)  have  held  their  values  if 
locations  have  kept  their  validity.  In  gen¬ 
eral  there  has  been  a  relatively  low  economic 
obsolescence. 

Functional  Obsolescence.  Grade  “A”  store 
properties  (including  department  stores) 
which  were  in  existence  thirty  years  ago  have 
suffered  little  or  nt)  real  functional  obsoles¬ 
cence.  While  it  is  true  that  escalators,  new 
lighting,  and  new  fixtures  were  required  to 
maintain  maximum  functional  efficiency, 
the  structures  were  generally  suitable  for 
such  modernization. 

Obsolescence  of  Style.  The  typical  store 
building  is  a  shell.  Its  style  is  created  by  its 
front,  its  lighting,  its  air  conditioning,  and 
its  decoration.  All  of  these  are  merchandis¬ 


ing  factors.  Whereas  their  modernization  is 
costly,  the  expense  usually  is  borne  by  ten¬ 
ants. 

SPECIAL  PURPOSE  STRUCTURES 

Theaters.  So-called  “legitimate”  theaters 
in  the  United  States  are  threatened  by  eco¬ 
nomic  obsolescence  because  such  entertain¬ 
ments  are  not  sufficiently  stable  to  support 
new  construction.  We  do  not  know  of  a 
single  theater  building  erected  during  the 
past  thirty  years  for  use  by  the  legitimate 
stage.  Motion  picture  theaters  may  be 
threatened  with  economic  obsolescence  in 
all  areas  by  television,  in  restricted  areas  by 
television  and  outdoor  theaters.  Trends  in 
that  direction  are  discernible,  but  not  con¬ 
clusive.  Most  theaters  built  more  than 
twenty  years  ago  have  suffered  dramatic 
obsolescence  in  style.  However,  their  func¬ 
tional  obsolescence  has  been  so  low  that  the 
style  factor  has  not  played  too  important  a 
role  in  their  value  trend. 

Garages.  Garages  for  the  storage  of  auto¬ 
mobiles  are  almost  completely  obsolete  eco¬ 
nomically.  Thirty  years  ago  garages  were 
built  to  shelter  automobiles.  Today  garages 
are  only  economic  when  the  problem  is  one 
of  disposing  of  the  automobile  at  various 
points  of  traffic  destination.  The  function 
of  the  garage  has  changed  completely— so 
completely  that  the  garage  serves  an  entirely 
new  purpose. 


The  firm  of  J.  Clydesdale  Cushman,  CPM  ( Cushman  ir  Wakefield,  Inc. 
of  New  York  City )  has  recently  published  a  brochure,  the  principal  em¬ 
phasis  of  which  relates  to  what  the  company's  management  means  to  a 
building  owner.  Reproduced  on  these  pages  are  the  “Forty  Services” 
shown  on  the  center  spread  of  the  brochure. 


FORTY  SERVICES  WE  RENDER  TO  OWNERS 

1  Inspect  buildings  thoroughly  upon  assumption  of  management,  and  at  frequent 
intervals  thereafter. 

2  Submit  to  owners  a  complete  renting  and  operating  report  and  survey,  budget¬ 
ing  all  costs  for  the  fiscal  year  and  making  recommendations  to  correct  faulty 
operating  conditions. 

3  Supervise  preparation  of  accurate  renting  plans. 

4  Establish  proper  rental  schedule  for  each  unit  of  space. 

5  Conduct  through  our  own  brokers  a  vigorous  renting  campaign  to  secure  de¬ 
sirable  tenants  and  keep  buildings  fully  occupied  at  highest  rates  obtainable. 

0  Utilize  our  extensive  knowledge  of  lease  information  accumulated  over  many 
years  of  contacts  of  our  brokers,  through  personal  solicitation  and  direct  mail 
circularization  of  all  potential  tenants. 

7  Inform  all  reputable  outside  brokers  at  frequent  intervals  as  to  space  available 
for  rent  and  co-operate  in  consummating  their  deals. 

8  Sujjervise  preparation  of  newspaper  and  other  advertising,  and  prepare  news¬ 
paper  publicity. 

Q  Make  careful  investigations  of  prospective  tenants. 

10  Plan  and  supervise  tenants’  layouts  and  changes. 

1  1  Prepare  leases  with  needed  special  clauses. 

12  Renew  expiring  leases  at  best  rates  permissible  with  least  possible  expenditures. 

13  Re-price  space  when  advisable  in  keeping  with  market  changes  and  legal  re¬ 
quirements. 

14  Maintain  rentable  space  in  perfect  condition.  j 

15  Render  monthly  bills  promptly. 

16  Effect  prompt  collections  and  deposit  receipts  in  bank  approved  by  owner. 

1  7  Co-operate  with  owner’s  attorney  whenever  legal  steps  are  necessary. 

18  Promote  owner-tenant  good  will. 
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Keep  a  separate  bank  account  for  each  building  or  group  of  buildings  under  one 
ownership  apart  from  managing  agent’s  own  funds,  disbursing  payments  to 
owners  and  payments  for  operating  expense  therefrom. 

Prepare  and  file  all  social  security,  federal  withholding,  sales  and  utility  tax 
returns. 

File  all  necessary  rent  control  registrations  and  make  recommendations  to 
owners  as  to  applications  for  increased  rentals. 

Keep  detailed  records  of  account  and  have  frequent  professional  audits  made. 
Bond  all  employees  who  handle  owners’  funds. 

Render  monthly  statements  promptly  to  owner. 

Obtain  the  lowest  practical  prices  by  co-ordinating  volume  purchases  of  supplies. 

Secure  all  possible  discounts  and  service  commissions  for  owner  and  pay  bills 
within  specified  discount  period. 

Supervise  forms  of  all  insurance  and  seek  indicated  rate  reductions.  Prevent 
any  tenant  activity  likely  to  cause  increase  in  insurance  rates. 

Carefully  investigate  accident  claims  involving  employees  or  public.  Keep  ac¬ 
curate  record  of  each  case  and  correct  conditions  responsible  therefor. 

Advise  owners  regarding  steps  to  be  taken  to  correct  any  over-taxation  through 
over-assessment. 

Keep  close  watch  on  legislation  affecting  property. 

Create  and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  character  for  each  building. 

Establish  and  administer  building  policies  and  regulations. 

Prevent  violations. 

Suggest  improvements  to  increase  income  and  avoid  obsolescence. 

Supervise  modernization  of  buildings  to  keep  pace  with  competition  of  new 
construction.  Effect  alterations  and  repairs.  When  outside  contracting  is  neces¬ 
sary  let  work  on  most  favorable  terms. 

Carefully  supervise  all  alterations— checking  quality  of  materials  and  workman¬ 
ship.  Provide  for  issuance  of  necessary  permits. 

Supervise  employment  and  training  of  building  employees  by  instilling  the 
importance  of  courtesy  in  their  minds. 

Exercise  constant  vigilance  in  conduct  of  labor  relations  and  shaping  of  labor 
policies. 

Maintain  elevator  service  at  highest  possible  degree  of  efficiency. 

Keep  owner  constantly  informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  his  building. 


With  inflation  and  preparedness  problems  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  most  national  legislators,  and  with  local  lawmakers  facing  the  main 
municipal  problem  of  making  ends  meet,  the  professional  property 
manager  has  already  entered  a  period  when  ability  to  anticipate  and 
interpret  government  action  is  vital  to  his  work. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  CLIMATE  AND 
PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 

by  Frederick  T.  Aschman,  CPM 


T HE  LEGISLATIVE  picture,  and  more  particu¬ 
larly  the  administrative  picture,  is  still  fuzzy 
in  both  the  area  of  inflation  curbs  and  the 
realm  of  controls  and  allocation  of  critical 
defense  materials.  But  trends  of  thinking 
are  already  shaping  up  and  while  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  real  cohesive  program  yet  in 
the  minds  of  legislators  or  Federal  adminis¬ 
trators,  it  is  fairly  apparent  that  Washing¬ 
ton’s  recognition  of  the  things  to  come  is 
still  considerably  greater  than  is  that  of  most 
other  areas  of  the  country.  It  would  seem 
wise  for  professional  property  managers  to 
take  this  period  as  a  time  for  delving  deeply 
into  implications  of  current  legislative 
trends,  for  we  need  ample  time  if  we  are  to 
prepare  well  for  serious  eventualities. 

Generally,  the  alert  CPM  will  prepare 
himself  for  three  major  developments  in  the 
field  of  governmental  activity  and  regula¬ 
tion:  (i)  the  extension  and  broadening  of 
controls  over  rentals;  (2)  the  tightening  of 
controls  over  materials  and  construction; 
and  (3)  a  flexing  of  the  real  estate  tax  struc¬ 
ture,  both  local  and  national,  sometimes  to 
the  detriment  and  sometimes  to  the  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  property  owner  or  manager. 

Apart  from  their  specific  effects,  the  net 
over-all  impact  of  all  these  developments 
should  be  to  increase  the  need  of  owners  for 
professional  management  and  corollary  con¬ 
sultation  with  CPMs. 

RENT  CONTROL 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  many  or  all  of 
the  areas  still  under  residential  rent  control 
will  experience  a  tightening  of  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  prices  for  space.  While  the  gross 
vacancy  rate  in  nonfarm  dwellings  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  was  shown  in  the  1950 
Census  to  be  slightly  above  the  1940  figure, 
the  reduction  of  the  war-borne  housing 
shortage  has  turned  out  to  be  spotty.  Gen¬ 
erally,  areas  already  decontrolled  seem  to 
show  vacancy  rates  well  above  the  national 
rate,  even  though  the  national  “effective” 
rate  is  only  about  2  per  cent,  compared  with 
a  minimum  desirable  3  per  cent.  Houston, 
Baltimore,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  were  re¬ 
ported  recently  as  leading  the  parade  in  va¬ 
cancies,  but  in  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and 
New  York  City  the  rate  was  still  well  below 
shortage  point,  Chicago’s  rate,  for  example, 
being  only  0.8  per  cent.  Experienced  ob- 
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servers  expect  any  new  legislation  to  try  to 
meet  this  diverse  situation,  possibly  by  pro¬ 
viding  for  re-control  of  areas  not  controlled, 
by  leaving  the  matter  up  to  local  petition. 

Extension  of  controls  to  types  of  proper¬ 
ties  other  than  residences  has  for  some  time 
seemed  to  be  of  considerable,  although  not 
too  imminent,  possibility.  Experience  un¬ 
der  control  of  such  properties  as  apartment 
hotels  will  likely  be  valuable  to  the  commer¬ 
cial  manager  who  recalls  the  methods  pre¬ 
viously  used  to  adjust  such  rentals  on  the 
basis  of  service. 

It  would  seem  logical  that  in  times  when 
some  possibility  exists  of  extension  of  con¬ 
trols,  the  professional  manager  would  more 
than  ever  exercise  the  wisdom  of  continually 
reviewing  the  status  of  current  leases  and 
rentals.  Such  a  review  should  consider  the 
matter  of  services,  for  example,  to  determine 
whether  they  are  excessive  or  might,  prior 
to  control,  be  reduced  to,  say,  a  five-day 
basis,  allowing  for  expansion  if  necessary 
after  controls  are  imposed,  but  recognizing 
that  retraction  will  be  difficult  after  that 
point. 

Consideration  might  also  be  given  to  the 
re-working  of  leasing  arrangements  in  order 
to  use  percentage  leases  to  best  advantage. 
Some  experts  also  advocate  the  tying  of  com¬ 
mercial  leases  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics’  Consumers’  Price  Index,  or  the  so-called 
cost-of-living  index,  or  to  other  indices  such 
as  the  Irving  Fisher  dollar.  Caution  should 
be  used,  however,  in  treatment  of  the  Con¬ 
sumers’  Price  Index,  for  it  is  currently  in  a 
process  of  overhauling  which  may  not  be 
completed  until  the  end  of  next  year.  Not  a 
real  cost-of-living  index,  it  is  extremely  sen¬ 
sitive  to  certain  types  of  change  and,  should 
it  be  used  for  leasing  purposes,  full  analysis 
of  its  implications  should  be  made  with  some 
provision  for  re  negotiation  under  unusual 
conditions  of  fluctuation. 


CONTROLS  OVER  MATERIALS 

Planning  for  maintenance  and  operation 
seems  likely  to  become  increasingly  difficult. 
The  National  Production  Authority  regula¬ 
tions  now  current  may  give  some  inkling  of 
the  future  pattern  of  priorities  and  restric¬ 
tions. 

Thus  far,  the  only  moves  toward  NPA  in¬ 
tervention  in  the  realm  of  maintenance  of 
an  ordinary  type  has  been  toward  assistance, 
rather  than  prohibition.  Regulation  4  pro¬ 
vides  the  DO97  ratings  for  priorities  in  se¬ 
curing  materials  for  maintenance,  repair 
and  operation,  allowing  priorities  for  dollar 
values  not  exceeding  the  amount  expended 
in  the  previous  year,  based  upon  quarters. 
The  rating  may  be  used  for  priorities  on 
minor  capital  additions,  such  as  office  equip¬ 
ment,  up  to  $750  per  unit,  such  amounts 
being  deducted  from  the  year’s  quota  for 
other  maintenance,  repair,  and  operating 
materials.  However,  this  only  provides  as¬ 
sistance  where  necessary  for  securing  needed 
materials.  The  “quota”  is  only  that  for 
which  priorities  can  be  secured,  and  does 
not  mean  a  “control”  on  how  much  can  be 
purchased;  above  the  (juota,  any  amount  of 
most  materials  can  be  acquired  if  they  are 
available  without  priority  help. 

While  there  seems  to  be  little  difficulty 
now  in  acquiring  maintenance  supplies,  it 
probably  would  be  well  to  anticipate  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty.  Thus  far,  the  DO97  pri¬ 
ority  rating  is  useful  chiefly  to  the  supplier, 
who  can  more  easily  replenish  his  own  stocks 
if  his  purchasers  have  supplied  the  ratings. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  NPA  in  its  Regu¬ 
lation  M4  has  shown  an  inclination  to  start 
off  in  small  bites,  but  nonetheless  with  ac¬ 
tual  limitations  on  alterations  of  all  types  of 
properties  except  residential,  industrial, 
and  such  other  tyf>es  as  schools  and  hospi¬ 
tals.  For  offices,  for  example,  the  order  pro- 
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vides  for  permissible  expenditures  for  al¬ 
teration  or  modernization  amounting  to  25 
cents  per  square  foot  of  rentable  space,  a 
fairly  liberal  allowance  as  far  as  normal  al¬ 
teration  goes.  But  the  amount  is  entirely  too 
small  to  permit  such  large-scale  moderniza¬ 
tion  or  alteration  as  might  have  the  effect  of 
complete  rehabilitation.  Such  would  be  too 
close  to  the  provision  of  entirely  new  con¬ 
struction  which  NPA  seeks  to  shut  off  except 
in  unusual  cases. 

General  feeling  in  the  NPA  seems  to  be 
that  the  real  pinch  for  operators  of  invest¬ 
ment  real  estate  will  come  in  shortages 
which  will  appear  in  force  when  defense 
spending  gets  fully  underway.  This  may  well 
indicate  that  it  is  at  least  the  intention  of 
NPA  to  continue  to  issue  priorities  for  es¬ 
sential  maintenance  and  repairs,  even 
though  there  may  be  strict  curtailment  of 
general  use  of  critical  materials. 

It  seems  of  vital  necessity  that  defense  or 
war  legislation  or  regulation  should  give 
full  importance  to  the  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pair  of  structures,  for  with  American  cities 
growing  into  middle  age,  any  deterioration 
through  inadequate  maintenance  can  cer¬ 
tainly  have  dire  consequences.  Such  mecha¬ 
nisms  as  the  DO97  priority  are  healthy  signs 
that  defense  leaders  appreciate  the  utter  ne¬ 
cessity  for  preserving  the  nation’s  physical 
plant  as  a  most  important  adjunct  of  any 
preparedness  program. 

I  HE  NEW  DEFENSE  HOUSING  BILL 

As  this  is  written,  there  is  before  Congress 
a  Defense  Housing  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  awaiting  House  consideration.  A  com¬ 
panion  measure  had  already  been  rejected 
by  the  House  on  motion  to  bring  it  to  con¬ 
sideration,  but  the  Senate  version  has  been 
rewritten  in  an  effort  to  secure  House  con¬ 
currence.  Generally,  the  bill  is  designed  to 
give  private  enterprise  first  priority  in  build¬ 


ing  defense  housing,  limiting  public  defense 
housing  to  isolated  or  semi-isolated  areas.  In 
addition  to  provisions  for  community  facili¬ 
ties  for  defense  housing,  for  prefabrication 
aids,  and  various  mortgage  financing  mecha¬ 
nisms  for  single-family  and  two-family  units, 
there  are  several  provisions  of  interest  to 
property  managers. 

If  passed,  there  is  likelihood  that  the  bill 
will  bring  on  a  further  flurry  of  FHA  “608” 
apartment  building  in  what  amounts  to  a 
reopening  of  these  provisions  as  part  of  a 
new  program  authorizing  1.5  billions  in 
FHA  insurance.  It  is  notable,  however,  that 
Senator  Douglas  of  Illinois,  whose  home¬ 
town,  Chicago,  has  just  gone  through  a  spec¬ 
tacular  boom  in  “608”  construction,  has  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  a 
tight  provision  that  developers  must  show 
they  are  not  borrowing  to  or  over  100  per 
cent  or  “mortgaging  -eut.”  The  “Wherry 
law’’  providing  for  military  housing  by  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  is  also  extended,  although 
there  has  been  persistent  talk  of  creation  of 
an  entirely  new  agency  to  handle  military 
housing  to  replace  tlie  cumbersome  Wherry 
Act  procedure. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  strong  language 
specifying  that  most  of  its  provisions,  includ¬ 
ing  those  for  mortgage  insurance,  will  ex¬ 
tend  housing  aids  only  to  critical  defense 
areas,  as  defined  by  these  criteria:  (1)  exist¬ 
ence  of  defense  plants  or  installations;  (2) 
substantial  in-migration  of  defense  workers 
or  military  personnel;  and  substantial 
shortage  of  housing  or  community  facilities 
needed  to  meet  defense  retjuirements.  Gen¬ 
erally  this  means,  of  course,  that  the  effect  of 
construction  such  as  “6o8’s’’  and  large-scale 
single-family  defense  homes  on  the  market 
for  existing  rental  properties  will  be  felt 
only  in  large  urban  areas  having  an  impor¬ 
tant  place  in  the  defense  economy.  In  fact, 
none  of  the  additional  1.5  billion  in  mort- 
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gage  insurance  would  be  usable  in  any  but 
critical  defense  areas. 

In  such  areas,  however,  there  would  be 
seen  under  the  bill  extensive  loosening  of 
credit  controls.  Regulation  X  being  relaxed 
by  direction  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  it¬ 
self.  In  addition,  veterans  who  are  defense 
workers  will  be  able  to  purchase  defense 
homes  of  medium  cost  under  terms  of  the 
Servicemen’s  Readjustment  Act,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  credit  restrictions. 

TAXATION  DEVELOPMENTS 

On  the  tax  legislation  front,  virtually  all 
agree  that  the  burden  of  national  taxes  will 
rise  proportionately  with  the  defense  spend¬ 
ing  program.  But  on  the  state  and  local 
levels,  managers  and  owners  of  property 
probably  can  look  for  increased  local  legisla¬ 
tive  or  administrative  efforts  to  meet  rising 
costs  of  municipal  government  as  well. 

Since  the  local  property  tax  is  the  base 
upon  which  municipalities  still  rely  for  the 
bulk  of  the  income  needed  to  provide  munic¬ 
ipal  services  and  capital  improvements,  the 
past  several  years  have  seen  quiet  but  strong 
attempts  to  bring  property  assessments  up  to 
full  value.  That  the  approach  should  be 
made  toward  assessments  is  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  local  officials  are  keenly  aware  of 
the  already  burdensome  state  of  real  prop¬ 
erty  tax  bills.  Thus  increasing  effort  may  be 
expected  to  be  directed  toward  improve¬ 
ment  of  assessment  procedures  as  an  accept¬ 
able  way  to  eke  out  added  revenue  without 
blatant  legislation  for  increasing  tax  rates. 
Tax  officials  generally  feel  that  development 
of  uniform  and  equitable  assessments  will, 
in  the  long  run,  not  only  provide  additional 
revenues  but  will  also  bring  a  much  higher 
level  of  equity  to  the  real  property  tax  pro¬ 
cedure.  Some  of  the  situations  throughout 
the  country  have  been  notorious  for  in¬ 
equity  and  disregard  for  laws  requiring  100 


per  cent  assessment.  In  Pennsylvania  it  was 
found  that  market  values  of  well  over  20 
billion  dollars  were  assessed  at  less  than  9  bil¬ 
lion.  In  Colorado  the  average  ratio  of  assess¬ 
ment  to  representative  sales  was  approxi¬ 
mately  23.5  per  cent  with  a  range  of  from 
1 2  per  cent  to  37  per  cent.  As  a  result  of  such 
findings  through  surveys,  at  least  9  states 
have  instituted  either  a  streamlining  of  pro¬ 
cedures  and  organization  or  intense  educa¬ 
tional  measures  for  assessing  officers.  These 
states  include  California,  Colorado,  Illinois, 
Pennsylvania,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Minnesota, 
Kentucky,  and  Iowa.  Others  may  surely  be 
expected  to  follow.  While  such  attention  to 
assessment  procedures  will  undoubtedly  in¬ 
crease  municipal  incomes,  it  is  also  likely  to 
bring  more  enlightened  legislative  treat¬ 
ment  of  owners’  tax  problems  and  enable 
the  property  manager  to  negotiate  assess¬ 
ment  matters  fairly  and  much  more  intelli- 
gently. 

In  the  course  of  the  municipal  search  for 
added  revenues,  property  managers  would 
do  well  to  aid  the  more  able  local  officials 
who  realize  that  their  battle  to  prevent  un¬ 
due  diversion  of  local  tax  payment  to  Wash¬ 
ington  is  being  made  all  the  more  difficult 
by  the  necessary  defense  efforts.  These  offi¬ 
cials  know  that  improvement  of  their  un¬ 
happy  financial  plight  may  depend  mostly 
upon  local  property  tax  increases  unless  state 
and  federal  governments  will  allow  l(K'al  re¬ 
tention  of  more  local  tax  collections.  They 
also  know  that  little  can  be  salvaged  in 
“economy,”  for  many  municipalities  are  al¬ 
ready  skimping  on  the  services  which  are 
vital.  Therefore,  in  order  to  avoid  furthei 
property  tax  increases,  local  legislators  are 
waging  a  fight  to  secure  “payments  in  lieu 
of  taxes”  on  federal-owned  local  properties, 
larger  shares  of  state  sales  and  motor  fuel 
taxes,  and  the  right  to  tax  for  local  purposes 
such  items  as  amusements  and  cabarets.  Cer- 
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tainly  it  is  in  the  interest  of  property  man¬ 
agers  and  owners  to  support  these  legislative 
attempts. 

On  the  national  level,  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment’s  income  tax  provision  for  acceler¬ 
ated  depreciation  of  investment  properties 
has  important  potential  effects  upon  prop¬ 
erty  management  and  ownership.  By  per¬ 
mitting  up  to  50  per  cent  increase  in  normal 
depreciation,  as  perhaps  a  3  per  cent  figure 
instead  of  a  normal  2  per  cent,  the  provisions 
do,  of  course,  make  even  the  small-unit, 
costly  new  “608”  apartment  buildings  bet¬ 
ter  or  even  good  investments.  Of  long-term 
importance,  such  a  mechanism  will  also 
serve  to  strengthen  and  “conservatize”  own¬ 
ership  by  improving  equity  positions,  and 
this  development  should  tend  toward  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  professional  or  agency 
property  management. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  INCREASED 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 

The  possibilities  of  need  of  professional 
service  by  CPM’s  will  doubtless  continue  to 
increase  in  the  prevailing  legislative  climate. 

In  the  first  place,  the  extension  of  Federal 
control  and  regulatory  measures  will  in¬ 
crease  drastically  the  need  for  skilled  man¬ 
agement  of  all  kinds  on  the  one  hand,  and 
for  able  management  consultation  services 
on  the  other.  More  than  ever,  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  adequate  levels  of  repair  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  skill  with  which  managers 
are  able  to  handle  the  conduct  of  adequate 
operating  programs.  Records  will  be  of  more 
than  usual  importance  to  clients,  especially 
in  view  of  the  experiences  of  the  1948-1949 
era  of  decontrolling  acrobatics.  Ability  to 
negotiate  with  priorities  officials,  local  tax 
officials,  and  others  will  undoubtedly  be 
lacking  in  less-qualified  management  offices, 
increasing  the  demand  for  the  services  of 
Accredited  Management  Organizations. 


As  more  and  more  emergency  legislation 
affects  owners  of  real  projjerty,  full  knowl¬ 
edge  of  law  and  regulation  will  be  needed 
to  protect  the  interest  and  allay  the  minds 
of  those  owners.  The  property  manager  in 
these  times  will  again  be  pitted  against  the 
federal  regulation-writer  who  out  of  habit 
is  said  to  have  told  his  wife  not  “I  love  you” 
but  instead  to  have  whispered  in  fine  print, 
“maximum  affection  is  hereby  assured.’’ 

Investment  counseling  will  doubtless  be¬ 
come  more  important  as  the  Federal  tax 
structure  becomes  more  complicated  in  na¬ 
tional  efforts  to  squeeze  out  added  tax  in¬ 
come  both  as  a  source  of  defense  monies  and 
a  hedge  against  inflation. 

Even  apart  from  the  potential  need  for 
more  skilled  management  practices  in  the 
times  that  seem  to  be  coming,  there  still  re¬ 
main  widely-untapped  several  fields  of  op 
portunity  in  legislation  already  enacted  and 
at  work. 

Under  current  laws,  opportunities  for  de¬ 
velopment  of  co-operative  apartment  pro¬ 
jects  requiring  management  are  consider¬ 
able.  One  of  the  reasons  more  of  these  have 
not  been  undertaken  probably  lies  in  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  little  promotion  of 
their  possibilities.  Even  with  credit  restric¬ 
tions,  mortgage  financing  opportunities  for 
co-operative  groups  comprising  mostly  vet¬ 
erans  are  excellent,  and  the  property  man¬ 
ager  who  takes  the  trouble  to  disseminate 
the  pertinent  information  may  well  find  new 
sources  of  business  in  the  formation  of  such 
groups. 

More  spectacular  opportunities,  some  re¬ 
quiring  considerable  ingenuity,  lie  in  the 
slum  clearance  and  urban  redevelopment 
movement  given  such  impetus  by  the  Hous¬ 
ing  Act  of  1949.  These  opportunities  are  of 
several  types:  ( 1 )  in  the  contracting  for  man¬ 
agement  of  the  large  numbers  of  slum  prop 
erties  acquired  and  to  be  acquired  by  local 
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redevelopment  agencies;  (2)  in  the  reloca¬ 
tion  of  families  displaced  not  only  by  regu¬ 
lar  slum  clearance  programs  but  also  in  such 
displacement  by  public  works  or  defense  in¬ 
stallations;  (3)  in  promotion  of  projects  of 
rental  bousing  on  slum-cleared  land;  and 
(4)  in  management  contracts  with  large  re¬ 
developers  for  the  projects  which  they  build 
on  slum  land  with  public  aids. 

While  generally  it  might  be  expected  that 
redevelopment  or  slum  clearance  activity 
would  be  curtailed  in  a  defense  economy,  a 
goodly  portion  of  these  opportunities  seem 
likely  to  remain  intact  even  with  such  cur¬ 
tailment. 

The  management  of  slum  properties 
awaiting  demolition  presents  a  number  of 
intricate  problems,  some  of  which  virtually 
demand  resourceful  professional  manage¬ 
ment.  Insurance  problems  are  serious,  of 
course,  and  matters  of  rent  collection  and 
maintenance  of  minimum  standards  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  and  may  cause  such  trou¬ 
ble  for  local  public  agencies  that  most  would 
welcome  and  be  willing  to  pay  well  for  the 
services  of  cjualified  private  management  or¬ 
ganizations. 

Problems  of  relocation  of  displaced  fami¬ 
lies  are  also  great,  and  probably  these  will 
remain  even  in  a  program  which  might  con¬ 
vert  the  redevelopment  effort  to  defense 
needs.  For  even  under  defense  economy, 
there  is  likely  to  be  considerable  dislocation 
of  families  whose  homes  are  wrecked  for  de¬ 
fense  plants,  necessary  highways,  or  (per¬ 
haps  not  so  remotely)  the  clearance  of  fire 
belts  as  a  protection  against  spread  of  fires 
started  through  hostile  bombing  of  large 
urban  centers.  The  usual  means  of  reloca¬ 
tion  of  families  from  slum  clearance  areas 
by  private  management  firms  is  that  of  pay¬ 
ment  by  the  local  agency  or  redeveloper  of 
a  specific  fee  per  family  moved  to  other  quar¬ 
ters.  In  the  one  or  several  cases  of  such  an 


operation,  the  procedure  appears  to  have 
worked  well  for  both  the  redeveloping 
agency  and  the  private  management  organi¬ 
zation. 

The  field  of  promotion  of  rental  housing 
projects  in  slum-cleared  areas  offers  several 
interesting  possibilities.  First,  of  course,  is 
the  normal  one  of  promotion  of  a  new  proj¬ 
ect.  But  there  are  also  such  types  as  rehabili¬ 
tation  projects  in  which  structures  that  are 
basically  sound  are  remodeled  by  a  private 
redeveloper  after  acquisition  by  a  public 
agency.  The  legal  provisions  in  this  case  al¬ 
low  for  sale  by  the  public  agency  at  a  “use 
value”  which  will  take  into  consideration 
the  difficulties  of  such  rehabilitation.  This 
mechanism  might  well  also  stand  up  under 
defense  regulations,  for  if  past  practice  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  mortgage  provisions  for  defense 
housing  will  apply  to  rehabilitation  projects 
as  well  as  to  new  construction.  Since  costs 
are  high  and  relocation  facilities  badly 
needed,  most  cities  would  probably  be  in¬ 
terested  in  promotion  of  such  projects, 
which  offer  both  investment  and  continuing 
management  contract  possibilities. 

General  experience  also  indicates  that  a 
sales  job  by  CP  Ms  is  needed  in  the  field  of 
institutional  housing,  such  as  projects  con¬ 
structed  by  universities  or  undertaken  by 
large  insurance  companies  as  a  redevelop¬ 
ment  operation  under  slum  clearance  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  attitude  toward  professional  manage¬ 
ment  firms  of  at  least  one  large  insurance 
company  undertaking  redevelopment  and 
other  housing  projects  is  interesting.  This 
company  chooses  to  manage  its  properties 
directly,  chiefly  because  of  public  relations 
worries.  As  one  of  the  top  executives  has  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “If  there  are  to  be  public  rela¬ 
tions  mistakes,  we  want  to  make  them.”  This 
reflects  a  fear  that  professional  firms  might 
not  handle  tenant  relationships  adequately 
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and  that  poor  tenant  relationships  would  in 
too  many  cases  involve  policyholders  or  po¬ 
tential  policyholders.  Yet  this  company  is 
quick  to  recognize  direct  management  as  a 
“headache,”  in  which  tenant  feeling  is  likely 
to  be  in  many  cases  one  of  disregard  of  com¬ 
pany  property  on  the  grounds  that  the 
company  has  built  the  project  with  their,— 
the  tenants’— money.  Clearly  here  is  a  place 
for  convincing  institutional  developers  that 


Accredited  Management  Organizations  are 
better  equipped  not  only  by  experience  but 
because  they  are  more  remote  as  a  “target” 
for  tenant  dissatisfaction. 

In  all  of  these  instances,  the  CPM  who  is 
well  informed,  imaginative,  far-seeing,  and 
capable,  has  the  advantage,  and  should  be 
able  to  convince  a  wide  variety  of  clients 
that  he  is  well  prepared  to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  times. 


ONE  WEEK  COURSE  ON 
PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT  ANNOUNCED 
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September  10-14, 1951 
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In  the  Autumn  issue,  the  Journal  presented  an  analysis  of  the 
subject,  “Can  Retail  Operations  Afford  Today’s  Rentals  and  Construc¬ 
tion  Costs?”  Because  of  the  substantial  change  in  the  building  economy 
since  then,  the  Journal  here  presents  a  review  of  the  subject  in  the 
light  of  up-to-date  statistics  and  constructions. 


A  RE-EXAMINATION  OF  RENTALS 
AND  CONSTRUCTION  COSTS 
by  William  R.  Barker 


The  article  “Can  Retail  Operations  Af¬ 
ford  Today’s  Rentals  and  Construction 
Costs?”  was  a  review  in  retrospect  of  the 
forces  affecting  retail  trade  in  the  post-war 
period,  an  era  when  our  economy  faced  un¬ 
certainties  in  the  retail  business  and  short¬ 
ages  of  labor  and  materials  in  the  building 
trades.  We  discussed  at  that  time  the  rela¬ 
tionship  that  existed  between  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  store  rental  space  and  the  retail 
trade.  We  noted  an  increase  in  vacancy  rates, 
a  slacking  off  of  building  for  mercantile 
operation,  and  the  growing  popularity  of 
lease  purchase  plans  between  large  retailers 
and  insurance  and  investment  companies. 
Because  of  these  factors,  it  was  recognized 
that  the  property  manager  must  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  relationship  between 
the  income  a  prospective  tenant  of  a  retail  es¬ 
tablishment  might  anticipate  and  the  rental 
rate  his  tenant  should  be  charged;  or  if  the 
merchant  intends  to  build  or  extensively  re¬ 
model  space,  his  anticipated  sales  must  jus¬ 
tify  construction  expenditures. 

There  was  need  for  a  rule-of-thumb  tech¬ 
nique  that  would  avoid  the  leasehold  which 
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is  either  too  high  or  too  low  a  proportion  of 
the  retailer’s  fixed  expense  either  of  which 
would  be  harmful  both  to  the  retailer  and 
the  property  manager.  In  contracting  for  a 
leasehold  in  which  the  fee  is  too  low,  the 
propery  manager  fails  to  realize  the  full 
value  of  his  property;  or  if  the  leasehold  is 
too  high,  the  retailer  has  fixed  costs  that  are 
disproportionate  to  the  type  of  goods  sold, 
and  he  must  either  sacrifice  profit  or  quality. 
In  the  case  of  business  failure  the  property 
manager  also  suffers. 

In  the  original  article,  the  author  set  forth 
the  techniques  by  which  a  prospective  re¬ 
tailer  or  the  manager  of  investment  property 
may  predetermine  his  market  potential. 
These  techniques  have  proved  to  be  still 
valid  in  estimating  the  volume  of  retail  busi¬ 
ness,  but  as  this  type  of  research  is  constantly 
improving,  there  are  a  few  innovations  that 
should  be  discussed  along  with  a  reiteration 
of  the  basic  principles  involved.  The  earlier 
article  included  illustrative  tables  giving 
the  dollar  volume  of  net  sales  yearly  per 
square  foot,  the  dollar  rental  per  square  foot 
that  could  be  supported  by  these  sales,  and 
the  construction  cost  that  could  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  these  sales  according  to  percentage 
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locations.  As  these  figures  have  changed  ma¬ 
terially,  revised  tables  are  included  here. 

The  practical  approach  to  the  problem  as 
previously  outlined  will  follow  the  normal 
pattern  of  determining  potential  sales  be¬ 
fore  considering  the  building  costs  or  rental 
rates  which  these  sales  will  support.  This 
relationship  between  “income”  and  “ex¬ 
pense”  is  reduced  to  a  common  denominator 
so  that  the  calculation  of  a  healthy  relation¬ 
ship  between  sales  and  rental  expense  may 
be  made  to  conform  to  the  multitude  of  con¬ 
ditional  variations  caused  by  location  and 
size  of  operation.  The  common  denomina¬ 
tor  utilized  in  this  case  is  to  place  all  income, 
rental,  and  construction  costs  on  a  square 
footage  basis  of  “usable”  floor  area  allowing 
an  accurate  and  workable  comparison. 

This  procedure  gives  the  prospective  ten¬ 
ant  and  landlord  a  barometer  enabling 
them  to  view  danger  signals  in  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  sales  and  real  estate  costs.  This 
will  not  only  operate  as  a  guide  to  original 
commitments,  but  will  give  retailers  a  de¬ 
partmental  rule  by  which  space  can  be  prof¬ 
itably  utilized  and  expenses  allocated. 

Let  us  consider  the  different  types  of  mer¬ 
cantile  establishments  and  the  problems  in¬ 
herent  in  each. 

GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 

To  arrive  at  the  sales  potential  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  or  department  store,  an 
extensive  qualitative  and  quantitive  market 
analysis  of  the  dollar  volume  of  income  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  area  under  consideration  is 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  the  sales 


potential  of  this  type  of  retail  operation. 

Rawleigh’s  law  of  retail  gravitation  (the 
technique  of  determining  the  sales  potential 
of  a  general  merchandise  outlet  or  the  trad¬ 
ing  center  of  such  a  store)  as  outlined  in  the 
previous  article  has  been  greatly  improved 
upon  by  subsequent  research. 

This  law  determines  the  geographic  limits 
from  which  your  primary  trading  center  will 
attract  50  per  cent  or  more  of  the  consumer 
income  expended  for  non-convenience 
goods.  It  allows  the  computation  of  a  point 
on  each  major  road  where  the  consumer 
units  living  between  this  point  and  the  trad¬ 
ing  center  spend  on  the  average,  50  per  cent 
of  their  total  expenditures  for  shopping 
goods. 

Rawleigh’s  law  reduced  to  a  formula  is 
shown  below. 

This  formula  is  based  upon  the  assump 
tion  that  there  exists  a  direct  correlation  be 
tween  population  and  retail  attraction,  a 
theory  which  this  writer  will  support,  be 
cause  it  is  logical  to  conclude  that  popula 
tion  dynamics  are  the  representation  of  size, 
providing  greater  selection  of  goods  and  ex¬ 
erting  competitive  pressure  on  the  price 
level. 

Now  it  is  recognized  that  this  law  only 
provides  a  break-even  point  within  the  lim 
its  of  which  you  can  realize  something  better 
than  50  per  cent  of  consumer  expenditures: 
therefore  to  copsider  50  per  cent  of  the  in 
come  as  applicable  is  erroneous.  This  does 
not  take  into  consideration  those  areas 
within  this  radius  wherein,  due  to  extremi 
ties  of  retail  attraction,  you  can  realize  as 


The  number  of  miles  from  town  X  (your 
trading  center)  to  the  outer  limits  of  the 
trading  area  computed  on  major  paved 
roads 
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TABLE  1 


General  Merchandise 


Percent 

Dollar  volume  of 

Dollar  rental 

Dollar  construction 

location 

net  sales  yearly 

per  square  foot 

cost  per  square  foot 

per  square  foot 

that  can  be  paid 

that  can  be  supported 

45  -  54 

58.00 

1.61 

17.40 

55  -  64 

64.00 

1.78 

'7-9.'i 

65  -  74 

70.00 

‘•95 

‘9-30 

75  -  84 

77.00 

2. 16 

21.56 

85  -  94 

89.00 

2-54 

23.14 

95-100 

1  12.00 

3.40 

24.00 

high  as  85  per  cent  of  the  total  retail  expend¬ 
itures  therein. 

Therefore  it  becomes  imperative  that  we 
divide  this  trading  area  further  into  sub- 
areas,  and  apply  more  approximate  percent¬ 
ages  which  will  reflect:  (1)  transportation 
making  this  center  accessible;  (2)  competi¬ 
tive  selection  of  goods;  and  (3)  price  advan¬ 
tage.  When  the  extent  of  the  trading  area 
is  determined,  it  becomes  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  total  income  within  the  area;  and 
a  computation  of  the  per  cent  of  that  income 
spent  for  retail  shopping  goods  in  the  area  is 
the  sales  potential  for  the  trading  center. 

Several  techniques  are  used  to  determine 
the  degree  by  which  the  prospective  depart¬ 
ment  store  may  expect  to  draw  trade  from 
competition  existing  within  the  trading  cen¬ 
ter.  These  include  traffic  counts,  a  study  of 
interception  of  traffic  due  to  location,  and 
a  study  of  relative  services  and  type  of  goods 
offered. 

Table  1  pictures  the  constant  relationship 
between  sales  per  square  foot  and  rentals,  or 
capitalized  construction  cost  per  square  foot 
with  the  variance  of  location.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  size  of  operation  and  consumer 
service  offered  do  play  a  part  in  the  sales  pic¬ 
ture,  as  does  departmental  variance.  How¬ 
ever,  this  table  is  an  attempt  to  set  up  an 
average  rule-of-thumb  by  which  the  retailer 
of  general  merchandise  can  view  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  basic  sales,  rentals  paid. 


and/or  construction  costs. 

Present-day  construction  costs  approxi¬ 
mate  $12  per  square  foot  for  the  general 
merchandise  type  of  one-story  store,  and 
$22.50  per  square  foot  for  the  de  luxe  multi¬ 
story  type  in  which  all  of  the  building  is 
used  for  retail  operation.  It  must  be  noted 
that  this  construction  cost  is  exclusive  of 
land  cost  and  that  land  value  is  a  large  factor 
in  the  95  to  100  per  cent  location.  On  the 
basis  of  the  above  table  and  present-day  con¬ 
struction  costs,  it  would  seem  unwise  to 
contemplate  building  for  this  type  of  retail 
operation  today  in  highly  desirable  loca¬ 
tions.  However,  the  large  amount  of  build¬ 
ing  and  modernization  that  is  taking  place  in 
this  type  of  retail  establishment  today  is  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  fact  that  building  in  100  per 
cent  locations  is  profitable. 

Thus  we  see  that  sales  have  gone  up  an 
average  of  14  per  cent;  rentals  that  can  be 
supported,  5  per  cent;  construction  cost  that 
can  be  supported,  6  p>er  cent;  while  construc¬ 
tion  costs  for  this  type  of  building  have  risen 
9  per  cent  on  the  average  since  1949. 

There  are  two  important  factors  that  have 
to  be  considered  by  the  entrepreneur  who 
today  considers  creating  or  modernizing  this 
type  of  retail  outlet: 

I.  High-value  land,  or  “basic  structure,”  may 
have  already  been  paid  for  through  previous 
operation  and  thus  modernization  or  construc¬ 
tion  is  feasible.  In  fact,  high-value  land  often 
encourages  many  to  rebuild  because  they  can- 
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TABLE  2 


Variety  Stores 


Percent 

Dollar  volume  of 

Dollar  rental 

Dollar  construction 

location 

net  sales  yearly 

per  square  foot 

cost  per  square  foot 

per  square  foot 

that  can  be  paid 

that  can  be  supported 

45  -  54 

58.00 

1.74 

20.88 

55  -  64 

69.00 

2.80 

24.40 

65  -  74 

76.00 

3.04 

27.00 

75  -  84 

87.00 

4.05 

34.80 

85  -  94 

111.00 

6.16 

49-75 

95  - 

130.00 

7-90 

56.30 

not  afford  to  allow  this  land  to  go  undeveloped 
or  to  be  under  developed. 

2.  The  value  of  the  dollar  is  falling  and  the  trend 
indicates  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so.  In  a 
retail  operation  you  can  build  with  today’s 
dollar  at  forty  cents  and  pay  your  construction 
debt  tomorrow  with  the  dollar  standing  at 
perhaps  twenty  cents.  Thus  if  you  continue 
to  sell  the  same  number  of  units  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  twice  as  many  dollars  for  them  and 
consequently  pay  off  your  construction  debt 
at  50  per  cent. 

VARIETY  CHAINS 

This  type  of  retail  outlet  differs  greatly 
from  the  general  merchandise  operation  dis¬ 
cussed  above,  in  that  variety  chains  depend 
upon  rapidity  of  inventory  turnover  to  ac¬ 
complish  a  margin  of  profit  on  low-unit  sales 
items.  Computation  of  potential  sales  for 
this  type  of  store  does  not  necessarily  rely 
upon  a  complicated  area-income  analysis. 
The  variety  chain  handles  few  shopping 
goods  and  draws  much  of  its  consumer  de¬ 
mand  from  the  sale  of  convenience  goods. 

To  determine  the  sales  potential  of  a 
variety  chain  you  can  depend  entirely  upon 
pedestrian  traffic  volume  and  a  small  area  in¬ 
come  analysis.  The  purchasing  jxjwer  of  the 
immediate  neighborhood  and  local  customs 
indicate  the  acceptibility  of  such  an  outlet. 

Variety  chains  show  a  unique  relationship 
between  construction  costs  and  sales  poten¬ 
tial,  as  these  operations  are  more  efficiently 
conducted  in  a  one-  or  two-level  building. 


Cost  of  such  construction  diminishes  will 
size  due  to  simplicity  of  design. 

The  variety  chain  enjoys  a  preferred  ad 
vantage  in  that  the  small  unit  size  of  item! 
sold  eliminates  the  necessity  for  elaborate 
and  extensive  decoration  or  the  providing 
of  a  large  waste  display  or  “shoppers”  area 
thus  making  it  possible  for  a  variety  chair 
to  sell  a  large  number  of  small  items  in  a 
relatively  small  area. 

Table  2  illustrates  the  relationship  of  sales 
per  square  foot  to  rentals  and  construction 
costs  that  can  be  supported  in  a  “healthy 
market.” 

The  construction  cost  for  the  type  of 
building  best  suited  to  variety  chain  met 
chandising  is  lower  than  for  the  type  of 
structure  that  successfully  houses  any  type  of 
competitive  retail  operation.  Construction 
cost  of  a  small  one-story  building  suitable 
for  variety  chain  operation  approximates 
$9.20  per  square  foot,  but  if  the  outlet  is 
situated  in  an  “intense”  locale  warranting  a 
larger  building,  cost  may  run  as  high  as  $16 
per  square  foot.  This  indicates  that  sales 
have  gone  up  an  average  of  3  per  cent;  rent 
als  that  can  be  supported,  1 1  per  cent;  con 
struction  cost  that  can  be  supported,  5  per 
cent;  while  construction  costs  for  this  type 
of  building  have  risen  10  per  cent  since  1949 

Thus  we  see  that  within  the  acceptable 
range,  variety  chains  can  well  afford  either 
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TABLE  3 


Chain  Food  Stores 


Percent 

Dollar  volume  of 

Dollar  rental 

Dollar  construction 

location 

net  sales  yearly 

per  square  foot 

cost  per  square  foot 

per  square  foot 

that  can  be  paid 

that  can  be  supported 

75  -  80 

169.00 

1.27 

>4.03 

81  -  85 

185.00 

1-39 

>5-35 

86  -  90 

200.00 

1.50 

16.60 

9»  -  95 

239.00 

>•79 

17.20 

96  —  100 

265.00 

>•99 

18.30 

to  rent  or  build.  However,  this  type  of  oper¬ 
ation  in  connection  with  chain  food  stores 
has,  because  of  their  preferred  position,  ex¬ 
panded  beyond  the  limits  of  existing  space 
facilities.  Variety  stores  (as  do  chain  food 
stores)  achieve  competitive  sanctity  by  be¬ 
ing:  (1)  first  to  organize  in  a  location;  (2) 
large  enough  so  that  a  competitive  outlet 
cannot  afford  to  open  a  much  larger  unit  in 
the  same  location;  and  (3)  modern  in  design. 
Hence  the  importance  of  a  very  careful  pre¬ 
location  study  to  determine  competitive  at¬ 
traction  and  population  and  income  trends. 

In  the  article  written  in  1949,  we  went 
into  the  location  analysis  techniques  that 
should  be  used  prior  to  the  selection' of  a 
site  for  a  filling  station.  As  this  technique 
has  not  been  improved  upon,  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  this  writer,  and  as  the  figures  shown 
then  for  the  relationship  of  yearly  sales,  rent¬ 
als,  and  construction  costs  were  an  exception 
due  to  the  typical  qualities  of  the  example 
building,  the  type  will  be  omitted  here.  It 
will  suffice  to  say  here  that  it  is  uneconomical 
to  build  a  filling  station  in  a  high  traffic  posi¬ 
tion  today  without  provision  for  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  at  least  two  enclosures  and  that  the 
“going”  sales  volume  should  be  $12,000  per 
month  divided  between  the  sale  of  35,000 
gallons  of  gasoline,  automobile  parts  and 
accessories,  and  service.  This  will  support  a 
construction  loan  of  $35,000,  or  rental  of 
$750  per  month. 


FOOD  STORES 

This  type  of  retail  operation  has  divided 
itself  into  two  major  classifications  since  the 
advent  of  the  chain  store.  As  the  independ¬ 
ent  store  is  simply  a  “convenient”  append¬ 
age  of  the  chain  operation,  and  since  there 
is  no  scientific  approach  either  to  its  income 
potential  or  the  sales  volume  per  square  foot, 
we  shall  consider  the  chain  store  operation 
only.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  independent  food  store  does  not  support 
the  construction  of  space  except  under  un¬ 
usual  conditions. 

Food  store  operation,  more  than  any 
other  type  of  retail  operation,  depends  upon 
a  rapid  turnover  of  low  margin  items.  In  de¬ 
termining  sales  potential  in  this  type  of  op¬ 
eration  a  study  of  neighborhood  income 
levels  and  the  proximity  of  competitive 
units  is  very  important,  for  it  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  food  enjoys  the  highest  inci¬ 
dence  of  local  consumer  pressure  and  is  by 
nature  a  convenience  goods. 

The  sales  volume  potential  for  chain 
stores  follows  the  same  pattern  as  that  for 
the  variety  chain,  but  a  larger  per  cent  of 
total  income  is  expended  for  food.  There¬ 
fore,  greater  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
neighborhood  income  levels  and  population 
statistics  as  you  can  be  assured  a  definite 
proportion  of  that  income,  less  an  allowance 
for  competitive  units. 
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TABLE  4 
Drug  Stores 


Percent 

Dollar  volume  of 

Dollar  rental 

Dollar  construction 

location 

net  sales  yearly 

per  square  foot 

cost  per  square  foot 

per  square  foot 

that  can  be  paid 

that  can  he  supported 

45  -  54 

62.00 

1.86 

20.46 

55  -  64 

73.00 

2.26 

24.20 

65  -  74 

85.00 

3.(K) 

27.20 

75  -  84 

1 10.00 

4.12 

33.00 

85  -  94 

1  ig.oo 

5.12 

35-20 

95  - 

131.00 

5-63 

36.68 

The  study  of  pedestrian  traffic  is  not  so 
significant  in  an  analysis  of  potential  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  chain  food  store,  for  this  type  of 
retail  outlet  will  create  its  own  pedestrian 
traffic,  providing  the  traffic  exists  in  the  area. 

For  the  median  store,  of  four  check¬ 
out  counters  in  an  85  per  cent  location  and 
with  an  inventory  requirement  of  S6o,ooo, 
the  potential  sales  per  square  foot  are  $119, 
which  will  support  a  rental  of  $5.12. 

Table  3  gives  a  breakdown  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  .sales  to  rental  and  construction  costs 
in  varying  degrees  of  location  desirability. 

Present-day  construction  costs  approxi¬ 
mate  $8.75  per  square  foot,  and  as  land  is 
usually  not  an  extensive  factor  in  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  a  new  chain  food  store,  it  is  economi¬ 
cally  sound  to  consider  such  construction  at 
this  time. 

Thus  we  see  that  sales  have  gone  up  an 
average  of  4  per  cent;  rentals  that  can  be  sup¬ 
ported,  4  per  cent;  construction  costs  that 
can  be  supported,  18  per  cent;  while  con¬ 
struction  costs  for  this  type  of  building  have 
risen  1 2  per  cent. 

Chain  food  stores,  like  variety  stores,  are 
in  the  position  of  being  fully  expanded 
within  the  limits  of  existing  space  facilities 
and  are  for  the  most  part  out  of  the  rental 
market.  In  weighing  the  decrease  in  sales 
potential  by  occupying  undesirable  rental 
space  in  an  overcrowded  area,  it  becomes  ap¬ 


parent  that  the  construction  cost  of  a  new 
building  in  a  desirable  location  is  well  worth 
the  expenditure. 

DRUG  STORE.S 

A  drug  store  in  either  the  chain  or  inde¬ 
pendent  type  of  operation  is  so  similar  to 
the  variety  chain  in  character  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  determining  .sales  potential  can  be 
solved  through  similar  techniques  of  market 
research.  The  cleavage  between  the  chain 
drug  store  and  the  independent  drug  store 
is  not  so  great  as  in  the  food  business,  and 
separate  treatment  of  this  problem  is  not 
necessary. 

In  the  drug  business  there  are  locations 
which  require  special  consideration.  Aside 
from  locating  in  an  area  in  which  the  sur¬ 
rounding  consumer  income  is  acceptable,  it 
is  desirable  to  locate  near  a  hospital  or  pro¬ 
fessional  building.  For  such  a  location,  rent¬ 
als  in  excess  of  those  shown  are  justified. 

Table  4  gives  the  relative  sales  by  location 
and  their  relation  to  the  rentals  that  can  be 
paid,  and  the  construction  cost  that  can  be 
supported. 

Present  construction  costs  for  drug  stores 
run  $9  to  $13  per  square  foot. 

Thus  we  see  that  sales  have  gone  up  an 
average  of  3  per  cent;  rentals  that  can  be 
supported,  12  per  cent;  construction  costs 
that  can  be  supported,  3  per  cent;  while  con- 
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struction  costs  for  this  type  of  building  have 
risen  22  per  cent. 

OUTLYING  SHOPPING  CENTERS 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  types  of  re¬ 
tail  establishments  as  such  and  their  poten¬ 
tials  as  income  property,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  some  attention  to  the  outlying  shop¬ 
ping  center  as  a  new  type  of  retail  operation. 

The  outlying  shopping  center  provides 
easy  access  to  the  suburban  housewife  who 
is  accustomed  to  driving  to  market,  and  who 
will  travel  considerable  distances  on  a  route 
that  is  comparatively  traffic-free  to  a  market 
where  there  are  parking  facilities  readily 
available.  Thus  the  shopping  center  appeals 
to  a  preferentially  stratified  group  of  shop¬ 
pers,  because  the  suburbanite  family  with 
one  or  more  cars  is  at  a  higher  income  level 
and  is  a  desirable  consumer  for  all  types  of 
retail  stores. 

Preparatory  to  the  planning  of  a  shopping 
center,  the  property  manager  should  give 
consideration  to  all  of  the  existing  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  immediate  location  and  in  the 
general  area.  In  selecting  the  site,  careful 
thought  should  be  given  to  the  number  of 
consumer  units  that  would  normally  pass 
this  location  en  route  to  any  already  estab¬ 
lished  shopping  area.  It  is  a  known  fact  that 
a  shopping  center  will  not  “pull”  enough 
consumer  units  from  “in  back”  of  it  to  sup¬ 
port  a  successful  operation. 

After  the  careful  selection  of  a  site,  it  is 
necessary  to  determine  the  potential  market 
that  may  be  drawn  to  this  shopping  center. 
As  the  market  for  the  outlying  shopping 
center  is  a  mobile  one,  the  determination  of 
the  trading  area  from  which  this  center  will 
draw  its  revenue,  should  be  limited  by  the 
time  required  to  reach  the  site  from  all  di¬ 
rections.  To  reach  a  well-balanced  center, 
the  majority  of  consumers  will  drive  a  dis¬ 
tance  requiring  forty  minutes  driving  time 


under  normal  conditions.  Thus  in  order  to 
arrive  at  the  limits  of  this  trading  area,  it  is 
necessary  to  drive  a  “time  map.”  This  entails 
driving  in  all  directions  on  major  roads  for 
a  period  to  exceed  forty  minutes  and  mark¬ 
ing  off  this  distance  in  five  minute  intervals, 
which  will  help  to  determine  the  approxi¬ 
mate  radius  of  the  “practical  market.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  technique  of 
determining  the  outer  limits  of  the  trading 
area  differs  in  basic  theory  from  the  tech¬ 
nique  outlined  above  for  the  general  mer¬ 
chandise  type  of  operation.  The  technique 
for  the  shopping  center  is  based  upon  time, 
while  the  other  is  based  upon  population 
dynamics  and  distance.  The  two  retail  oper¬ 
ations  are  so  divergent  in  nature  that  their 
market  analyses  must  be  handled  on  two  dif¬ 
ferent  bases. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  market  or  trad¬ 
ing  area  of  an  outlying  shopping  center,  it 
is  necessary  to  determine  the  total  “spend¬ 
able  income,”  and  then  from  this  estimate 
the  total  retail  potential.  To  determine  this 
spendable  income,  we  must  first  arrive  at 
the  total  consumer  income  in  the  area, 
which  can  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways: 

1.  A  survey  of  a  sample  of  the  residents  in  the 
area  can  be  made  and  they  can  be  queried 
upon  their  total  income  and  the  approximate 
amounts  they  spend  each  year  for  certain 
items:  after  which,  this  sample  can  be  en¬ 
larged  and  the  total  market  determined. 

2.  Income  levels  can  be  arrived  at  through  the 
application  of  state  and  national  averages, 
graded  by  communities  on  the  basis  of  bank 
credits,  rentals  paid,  residential  construction 
costs,  and  many  other  indicators. 

Although  both  of  these  methods  are  ac¬ 
ceptable,  the  former  is  usually  proliibitive 
due  to  the  cost  involved.  With  the  latter 
method  we  are  dealing  with  arithmetrical 
averages  making  it  necessary  to  arrive  at  a 
median  income. 

The  next  step  is  to  reduce  this  median  in- 
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TABLE  5 

Outlying  Shopping  Centers 


Number  of 

Dollar  volume 

Dollar  rental 

Approximate 

retail 

of  net  sales 

that  can  be 

construction 

outlets 

required  yearly 

realized 

cost 

60 

37,000,000 

1,000,000 

5,000,000 

80 

54,000,000 

1 ,600,000 

7,800,000 

100 

60,000,000 

2,000,000 

8,100,000 

120 

63,000,000 

2,100,000 

8,600,000 

come  to  spendable  income,  for  only  from 
this  is  it  possible  to  arrive  at  retail  potential. 
This  is  accomplished  by  reducing  total  in¬ 
come  by  expenditures  for  income  tax,  sav¬ 
ings,  housing,  transportation,  recreation, 
personal  and  other  services.  The  residual 
after  the  elimination  of  the  above  “necessity 
items”  is  the  amount  of  the  consumer  dollar 
left  for  shopping  or  “selective”  retail  goods. 

By  dividing  the  trading  area  into  small 
segments,  we  arrive  at  a  geometric  pattern, 
to  which  we  can  assign  factors  of  attraction 
for  this  shopping  center  based  upon  accessi¬ 
bility,  availability,  and  competition. 

The  newly  created  shopping  center  does 
not  have  relationship  to  other  retail  estab¬ 
lishments  in  the  sense  of  percentage  loca¬ 
tion,  as  is  the  case  with  a  single  retail  outlet, 
because  the  well-planned  shopping  center 
creates  a  100  per  cent  location  for  all  of  the 
retail  stores  located  therein.  However,  in  the 
analysis  of  a  shopping  center  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  limits  of  population  and  income  which 
must  exist  within  the  trading  area,  below 
which  it  is  economically  unjustifiable  to  en¬ 
ter  into  such  a  venture. 

It  is  a  readily  observed  fact  that  the  mere 
existence  of  a  variety  of  retail  establishments 
in  balance  creates  the  attraction  necessary 
for  success.  A  well-balanced  center  should 
include  two  department  stores  in  each  of  the 
two  economic  levels.  These  two  types  are 
necessary  to  the  balance  of  the  center  be¬ 
cause  of  the  two  price  classes  of  merchandise 


handled,  thus  appealing  to  the  stratified 
market. 

Of  these  two  types  of  department  store 
outlets,  one  outlet  should  be  an  “A”  unit  of 
a  chain  operation  which  locates  outlets  in 
outlying  shopping  districts  or  subcenters, 
appealing  to  the  budget-minded  shopper 
and  carrying  many  hard-goods  items.  The 
other  department  store  should  be  a  branch 
operation  of  a  “parent”  store,  the  major  out¬ 
let  of  which  is  located*  in  the  central  shop¬ 
ping  district  and  depends  upon  its  ability  to 
draw  the  shopping  public  to  this  one  loca¬ 
tion  on  the  merits  of  quality  goods. 

In  addition  to  these  two  department  store 
outlets,  the  center  should  also  include: 

Fifteen  apparel  outlets  handling  men’s  clothing 
and  furnishings,  women’s  apparel  and  accessories, 
men’s  and  women’s  shoes,  and  children’s  wear. 
Two  chain  variety  stores. 

Four  jewelry  -stores. 

Five  household  appliance  and  radio  stores. 
Seven  eating  and  drinking  places. 

Two  drug  stores. 

Two  chain  food  stores. 

Four  liquor  stores. 

Two  hardware  stores. 

Three  filling  stations,  each  handling  automobile 
accessories. 

One  garage  operation. 

Fifty-one  other  stores  such  as  candy  stores,  book 
stores,  interior  decoration  establishments,  gift 
shops,  music  stores,  and  a  variety  of  service  out¬ 
lets  such  as  cleaning  and  dyeing,  barber  shop. 

Thus  we  see  that  approximately  one  hun¬ 
dred  retail  outlets  are  necessary  to  the  well- 
balanced  shopping  center. 
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Statistics  on  the  volume  of  sales  and  their 
relation  to  rentals  and  construction  costs 
computed  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  the 
above-mentioned  retail  outlets,  are  shown 
in  Table  5.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  are  to 
be  viewed  with  skepticism,  because  of  the 
large  variance  possible  due  to  the  types  of 
stores  that  may  be  included  and  the  design 
of  the  center. 

Thus  it  becomes  apparent  that  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  sales  to  rentals  and  construction  costs 
remains  healthy  until  we  fall  below  eighty 
retail  outlets,  losing  the  support  of  one  of 
the  department  store  outlets  and  forcing  the 
cost  to  become  disproportionate. 

In  planning  a  division  of  the  total  ex¬ 
pected  sales  in  the  shopping  center  into  sales 
for  each  type  of  retail  outlet,  special  con¬ 
sideration  must  also  be  given  to:  (1)  the 
sales  of  convenience  goods;  and  (2)  the  sales 
of  furniture  and  appliance  stores. 

In  the  case  of  convenience  goods,  unless 
the  trading  area  is  immediately  surrounded 
by  a  sizable  amount  of  consumer  pressure 
(within  one  mile),  it  is  unlikely  that  outlets 
handling  convenience  goods,  such  as  food 
stores,  will  realize  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  total  spendable  income  attracted  to  the 
center.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
those  shoppers  visiting  a  shopping  center 
are  attracted  by  shopping  goods  items  and 
are  not  thinking  about  convenience  goods; 
thus  the  majority  of  purchases  of  conven¬ 
ience  goods  are  chance  purchases,  made  on 
impulse.  The  absence  of  food  outlets  except 
for  special  types  in  the  downtown  areas  of 
large  cities  illustrates  this  theory. 

The  sales  volume  of  furniture  and  appli¬ 
ance  stores  is  affected  adversely  by  the  higher 
income  levels  of  the  average  suburban  shop¬ 
per  who  visits  a  shopping  center.  Higher- 
income  families  as  a  rule  have  one  member 
of  the  family  who  is  working  at  the  manage¬ 
ment  level  in  some  industry,  who  is  in  a  posi¬ 


tion  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  any  item  of 
furniture  or  appliance  from  a  wholesale 
source.  This  practice  is  increasing  as  the  cost 
of  living  index  rises,  with  greater  effort  be¬ 
ing  made  by  the  consumer  to  find  channels 
through  which  he  can  buy  large  unit  sale 
items  to  his  advantage. 

For  a  shopping  center  to  succeed  it  is 
highly  advantageous  to  be  located  within  a 
five-minute  drive  of  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  consumer  units  expected  to  be 
drawn  from  the  trading  area  (within  forty 
minutes  driving  distance).  Thus  the  center 
enjoys  a  virtual  monopoly  on  the  spendable 
income  of  the  close-in  area.  Many  devel¬ 
opers,  in  planning  a  shopping  center,  are 
cognizant  of  this  need  for  an  area  of  concen¬ 
trated  population  within  one  and  one-half 
miles,  and  plan  housing  developments  as  a 
necessary  appendage  to  their  shopping  cen¬ 
ter.  The  building  of  two  thousand  units  of 
housing  will  virtually  assure  the  shopping 
center  of  success  and  will  also  provide  the 
necessary  traffic  for  convenience  goods  to 
support  their  construction. 

The  most  vital  facility  of  the  well-planned 
shopping  center  is  adequate  parking  area. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  four  square 
feet  of  parking  space  for  every  square  foot  of 
selling  space  within  the  center.  The  center 
should  be  planned  so  that  the  parking  area 
surrounds  it;  thus  walking  distance  from  the 
outer  spaces  in  the  parking  area  is  mini¬ 
mized.  This  parking  area  should  be  well 
lighted,  allowing  its  safe  use  after  dark. 
Curbing  should  be  provided  which  divides 
the  parking  area  into  lanes  for  traffic  and 
parking.  There  should  be  sidewalks  serving 
the  entire  parking  lot. 

SUMMARY 

A  final  analysis  of  the  economic  sense  in 
building  for  retail  occupancy  points  favor¬ 
ably  in  the  direction  of  building  for  all  types 
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of  retail  establishments.  A  summarization 
of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  are: 

1.  The  history  of  the  decline  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  dollar  seems  to  indicate  that 
under  our  present  economic  system  this  trend 
in  the  reduction  of  purchasing  power  will 
continue. 

2.  I'he  increased  present-day  construction  costs 

are  not  out  of  jiroportion  to  the  increase  ir 
consumer  purchasing  power  and  buying 
habits. 

3.  Retail  establishments  built  during  the  post 
war  era  are  successful  for  the  most  part,  es 
pecially  those  which,  with  the  help  of  progres 
sive  management  and  market  analysis,  have 
kept  abreast  of  the  dynamic  shifts  in  popu 
iation  aiul  income  in  the  United  States. 
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The  new  employee  should  he  carefully  instructed  in  the  ways  of  the 
organization  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  employment.  This  is  a  basic 
and  highly  important  matter  which  should  not  be  taken  casually  by 
the  employer. 


INTRODUCING  THE  NEW  WORKER 
TO  HIS  JOB 

by  Ernest  W.  Fair 


Many  years  ago  it  took  the  newer  employee 
of  a  eomniereial  building  as  nineh  as  a  year 
to  orient  hiinsell  to  his  job,  the  men  who 
worked  with  him,  and  to  those  for  whom  he 
worked.  Discoveries  in  industrial  manage¬ 
ment  have  lessened  that  time  considerably, 
so  that  today  the  introduction  of  the  new 
worker  to  his  job  can  be  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  in  short  order. 

It  is  always  best  to  have  a  plan  of  orienta¬ 
tion  worked  out  in  advance  for  the  new  em¬ 
ployee.  Such  an  introduction  should  cover 
several  important  points,  namely: 

1.  A  welcome  should  be  given  by  an  executive, 
with  sincerity  and  genuine  purpose.  This  will 
establish  a  friend  “in  the  front  office”  for  the 
new  worker.  The  individual  who  does  this 
welcoming  should  make  it  a  policy  to  follow 
through  in  the  employee’s  first  weeks  on  the 
job. 

2.  riie  employee  should  be  told  about  the  com- 

'  pany,  its  history,  and  its  position  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  building  industry.  This  can  be  done 
either  personally  or  with  a  printed  or  mimeo¬ 
graphed  piece,  and  helps  to  create  pride  in  the 
firm  and  in  the  job  he  has  to  perform. 

3.  He  should  be  introduced  to  company  per¬ 
sonalities  personally,  and  given  the  feeling 
that  they  are  fellow  human  beings  with  a  job 
to  do,  just  as  he  is. 

4.  He  should  be  given  a  to-the-point  description 
of  the  building  and  its  organization,  so  that 
he  may  more  speedily  become  acquainted  with 


every  phase  of  the  operation  and  see  how  his 
job  ties  in  with  the  whole. 

5.  Timekeeping  and  payroll  procedure,  bonus 
schedules,  wage  rates,  employee  benefits,  etc., 
.should  all  be  explained  in  detail,  and  it 
should  be  made  certain  that  the  employee  un¬ 
derstands  these  matters  accurately,  so  that 
future  possible  confusion  and  disappointment 
on  his  part  may  be  avoided. 

6.  Where  union  affiliation  is  in  the  picture,  this 
should  be  made  carefully  clear. 

7.  All  employee  services  which  the  building  offers 
its  people  should  be  explained  in  detail,  as 
well  as  how  the  individual  employee  can  use 
these  to  his  benefit. 

8.  Safety  and  health  rules  should  be  given  him, 
and  his  immediate  supervisor  should  make 
it  a  point  to  explain  these  in  detail. 

9.  Proof  of  the  building  official’s  interest  in  the 
employee’s  welfare  should  be  given  constantly 
during  the  first  few  weeks  of  employment. 
This  is  the  time  when  crucial  impressions  are 
made  and  developed,  impressions  that  will 
ultimately  establish  his  true  value  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  building’s  organization. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  it  is  e.xcellent 
procedure  to  offer  all  of  this  material  in  the 
form  of  an  employee’s  handbook.  Such  a 
handbook  will  pay  dividends  in  giving  the 
employee  something  he  can  take  home  and 
study,  and  will  form  a  permanent  record  of 
all  the  points  of  relationship  between  the 
building  and  its  employees  so  that  misunder¬ 
standings  can  be  avoided  at  the  start.  Of 
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course,  such  information  can  also  be  posted 
on  bulletin  boards.  But  it  is  far  better  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  written  presentation,  even  if  it  is  only 
two  or  three  sheets  in  length  and  a  carbon 
copy  of  a  typewritten  “bulletin,” 

This  procedure  enables  the  new  employee 
to  know  from  the  very  beginning  where  he 
stands,  reduces  mistakes  and  misinterpreta¬ 
tions  which  abound  when  information 
about  the  job  is  secured  by  word-of-mouth 
from  other  employees.  The  last  named 
method  always  lends  itself  to  personal  em¬ 
bellishment  by  the  teller  and  nothing  de¬ 
lights  the  average  individual  more  than  fill¬ 
ing  the  rookie  with  as  much  misinformation 
as  posible  concerning  his  job,  his  employer 
and  his  work.  It  is  the  worst  possible  method 
of  introducing  the  new  employee  to  his  job. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note,  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  such  an  introduc¬ 
tory  bulletin  for  the  new  employee,  that  it 
should  be  written  in  the  kind  of  language 
the  employee  knows  and  understands.  The 
strong  temptation  to  “go  legal”  in  such  a 
presentation  will  quickly  extract  all  life 
from  the  handbook.  The  best  way  is  to  draw 
up  a  draft  and  circulate  it  among  present 
employees  in  order  to  get  their  reaction,  not 
only  to  what  it  contains  but  also  to  the  tone 
of  the  presentation. 

The  circulation  of  this  draft  should  prob¬ 
ably  be  handled  not  by  an  executive  but  by 
one  of  the  employees  themselves,  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  an  honest  reaction. 

SEVENTEEN  POINTERS 

What  shall  we  tell  the  new  employee  in 
order  to  attain  the  end  we  seek— quick  ori¬ 
entation  and  adjustment?  Outlined  on  the 
preceding  page  are  nine  basic  fundamentals 
of  the  relationship  between  employee  and 
employer  that  should  be  covered  in  this  bul¬ 
letin.  In  addition,  the  17  “must”  pointers 
outlined  below  have  been  culled  from  many 


employee  guides  used  not  only  by  com¬ 
mercial  building  firms  but  other  types  of 
business  and  industry. 

Work  hours.  The  starting  and  quitting 
time  on  each  work  day  should  be  set  forth, 
and  provision  made  for  any  deviations  there¬ 
from,  such  as  work  on  holidays  or  weekends. 

Overtime  pay.  The  conditions  under 
which  overtime  pay  is  made  by  the  firm; 
how  it  shall  be  figured  and  the  method  by 
which  it  is  handled. 

Vacations  and  holidays.  Explicit  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  which  holidays  are  celebrated  by 
the  firm  and  what  are  the  wage  rules  thereof. 
So  also  should  specific  information  be  sup¬ 
plied  as  to  vacation  policies  of  the  com¬ 
pany  and  how  they  are  determined. 

Salary.  While  exact  wage  rates  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  given,  it  is  advisable  that  they  be  set 
forth  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  do  so.  Such  data 
should  also  give  the  ihethod  of  computing 
the  work  week  or  period  during  which  each 
salary  check  is  figured  and  the  day  on  which 
salaries  and  wages  are  paid. 

Bonus  offers.  These  should  be  clearly  set 
forth  with  terms  and  conditions,  in  simple 
language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

Salary  deductions.  All  standard  salary  de¬ 
ductions  made,  such  as  withholding,  social 
security,  etc.,  should  be  clearly  explained 
and  exact  figures  given,  if  possible.  The  em¬ 
ployee  should  be  made  fully  aware  of  how 
much  of  his  salary  is  being  withheld  for  tax 
purposes.  There  is  an  all  too  wide-spread 
impression  among  people  that  the  actual 
pay  for  their  work  is  the  amount  of  money 
their  check  calls  for,  that  is,  the  take-home 
pay.  Every  individual  should  know  that  all 
of  these  deductions  are  coming  from  his  pay 
check  and  not  being  paid  by  the  company. 
The  salary  earned  is  the  amount  before  de¬ 
ductions  and  not  the  amount  left  afterwards 
—a  fact  we  should  impress  upon  the  new 
employee. 
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Building  rules.  The  building  rules  that 
affect  employees,  such  as  those  pertaining  to 
being  late  for  work,  absences,  etc.,  should 
be  outlined  in  detail. 

Optional  services.  All  employee  services 
that  are  optional,  such  as  health  and  acci¬ 
dent  plans,  insurance  plans,  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  and  actual  cost  to  the  employee  set 
forth. 

Employee  suggestions.  Notes  should  be 
made  that  the  management  at  all  times  ap¬ 
preciates  suggestions  from  employees  as  to 
how  the  job  can  be  done  better.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  for  transmitting  these  suggestions  to 
the  building  manager  should  be  outlined. 
If  the  firm  has  a  policy  of  award  for  accept¬ 
able  suggestions,  the  system  should  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  detail. 

Advancement.  Every  one  who  goes  to 
work  on  a  new  job  is  immediately  interested 
in  the  possibilities  for  a  better  job  in  the 
organization  and  how  he  or  she  can  work 
toward  that  better  position.  Any  instruction 
sheet  should  contain  a  word  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  new  employee  on  this  point. 

Settling  grievances.  How  disputes  that 
arise  in  connection  with  the  job,  with  the 
work,  with  other  employees,  or  between  the 
employee  and  management,  is  another  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  new  employee.  If  the  firm  has 
established  a  method  of  handling  griev¬ 
ances,  the  new  employee  should  be  told  how 
he  or  she  can  go  about  using  this  system 
when  it  is  needed. 

Employee  facilities.  Facilities  for  employ¬ 
ees  such  a  rest  rooms,  lunch  rooms,  lockers, 
etc.,  should  be  explained  and  rules  for  their 
use  set  forth. 

Absences  from  the  job.  Absences  for  per¬ 
sonal  reasons  (such  as  doctor  or  dentist 
visits)  should  be  explained  in  detail.  How 
work  may  be  made  up  or  shared  by  another 
employee,  pay  involved  in  such  absences, 
and  the  like,  should  be  set  forth. 


Seniority.  Where  seniority  is  involved  in 
determination  of  employee  rights  or  wage 
payments  the  rules  for  its  operation  should 
be  explained,  as  well  as  penalties  involved 
through  cjuitting  the  job,  or  for  other 
reasons. 

Practices  not  tolerated.  The  practices  dur¬ 
ing  work  which  will  not  be  tolerated  should 
be  stated  in  clear  cut  language  so  there  can 
be  no  possibility  of  any  misunderstanding. 

Emergencies.  What  to  do  in  case  of  emer¬ 
gencies  should  be  described  fully. 

Lost  articles.  Every  building  manager 
knows  the  trouble  that  can  be  caused  by  a 
tenant  losing  something  anywhere  on  the 
building  premises.  The  new  worker  should 
be  instructed  in  what  to  do  in  handling  the 
routine  worked  out  to  ease  this  problem. 

A  number  of  firms  in  issuing  employee  in¬ 
structions,  leave  blank  the  amounts  for  such 
items  as  covered  in  salary,  salary  deductions, 
and  optional  services.  The  amounts  are  then 
written  in  the  blank  space  as  they  directly 
apply  to  the  individual  case  at  the  time  the 
bulletin  is  presented.  This  is  much  better 
than  listing  tables  and  charts  to  show  various 
amounts  as  these  apply  to  individual  salaries 
or  different  positions  in  the  organization. 
Thus  the  employee  does  not  have  to  do  any 
figuring  himself,  and  is  saved  from  possible 
errors  at  the  start. 

PROMOTIONS  AND  LAYOFFS 

Any  program  of  introduction  of  the  new 
worker  to  his  job  should  include  orienta¬ 
tion  on  points  of  policy  concerned  with  pro¬ 
motions,  transfers,  layoffs  and  demotions.  It 
is  far  better  for  the  individual  to  know  that 
the  firm  does  have  a  definite  policy  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  promotion,  for  example,  than  to  feel 
that  it  proceeds  in  a  haphazard  manner,  or 
that  all  promotions  go  to  “relatives.” 

When,  during  a  first  week  of  employ¬ 
ment,  an  uninstructed  employee  sees  a  fel- 
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low  employee  released,  he  or  she  is  much 
more  apt  to  listen  to  that  individual’s  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  dismissal  rather  than  find  out  the 
truth.  And  such  an  incident  will  decisively 
affect  any  new  employee’s  viewpoint  toward 
his  job  and  the  management.  The  new  em¬ 
ployee  should  be  fully  informed  about  such 
matters  and  should  know  the  system  for 
handling  dismissals. 

Along  the  same  line,  the  employee  should 
know  that  the  firm  has  a  definite  policy  of 
promotion  from  within  the  organization, 
and  this  policy  should  be  made  a  part  of  any 
program  of  orientation.  Clarification  of  such 
a  policy  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  it 
does  away  with  the  idea,  which  can  readily 
become  implanted  in  a  new  employee’s 
mind,  that  promotions  will  come  automat¬ 
ically,  This  makes  it  clear  to  the  individual 
that  promotions  have  to  be  earned  and  that 
they  are  given  on  a  basis  of  qualification, 
as  well  as  such  factors  as  seniority  and  loyalty 
to  the  firm.  Such  a  policy  will  also  incite 
every  new  employee  to  do  a  better  job  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  man  who  knows 
that  the  extra  effort  he  puts  forth  toward 
doing  a  better  job  will  be  rewarded  with 
promotion,  and  that  the  better  jobs  are  not 
filled  from  outside  the  organization  unless 
necessary,  will  get  off  to  a  right  start.  He 
should  also  be  given  a  clear  understanding 
that,  just  as  diligence  and  enterprise  will  re¬ 
ward  him  with  a  better  job  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  so  also  will  the  lack  of  these  qualities 
result  in  demotion. 

Part  of  the  introduction  of  the  new 
worker  should  be  an  effort  by  sup>ervisory 
personnel  toward  determining  the  extent  of 
the  new  individual’s  interest  in  the  firm,  A 


discussion  of  the  better  jobs  available  within 
the  organization  should  hold  the  promise 
of  rewards  to  be  attained  through  his  own 
efforts.  The  individual’s  interest  in  such 
advancement,  and  his  abilities  which  could 
equip  him  to  handle  better  jobs  in  other  de¬ 
partments  of  the  organization,  should  be 
discovered  at  the  time  of  his  entry  into  the 
organization.  Acquiring  such  information 
and  making  it  a  matter  of  record  not  only 
helps  to  place  the  individual  properly  but 
serves  as  a  guide  to  management  in  making 
future  decisions  on  promotions  in  the  or¬ 
ganization,  The  employee’s  knowledge  that 
such  (jualities  as  he  may  possess  are  on  rec¬ 
ord  for  just  such  use,  will  serve  also  as  a  spur 
toward  better  job  performance. 

Most  employees  have  little  idea  about 
how  to  go  about  securing  such  information 
which  will  help  them  to  improve  their  jobs 
and  work  toward  better  positions.  It  will 
pay  management  to  prepare  outlines  which 
will  help  the  employee  improve  himself. 
However,  it  is  seldom  advisable  to  push  new 
employees  into  taking  steps  toward  follow¬ 
ing  such  programs  for  self-improvement.  In 
some  organizations,  such  new-employee 
training  programs  are  sponsored  by  the  or¬ 
ganization.  This  generally  is  not  feasible  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  very  large  staff.  The  best  results 
come  from  a  new  employee  embarking  upon 
a  suggested  program  through  his  own  voli¬ 
tion. 

A  mutual  understanding  of  one  another’s 
problems  is  always  of  benefit  to  property 
management  and  its  new  employees,  and  the 
clearer  cut  that  understanding  is  at  the  very 
start  of  the  relationship,  the  better  will  be 
the  employee  that  will  result. 


MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 

by  David  L.  Keith,  cpm,  Editor 

LETTERS  OE INQUIRT,  COMMENTS  BY  READERS, 
NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR 


Hire  a  landscape  architect! 

Every  professional  property  manager  has 
doubtless  fallen  into  this  trap  one  or  more 
times:  “Look,  Mr.  Manager,  you  are  telling 
your  clients  that  they  need  a  professional 
property  manager,  but  you  say  you  don’t 
need  a  professional  landscape  architect  (or 
advertising  agency,  or  public  relations  coun¬ 
sel,  or  dozens  of  other  kinds  of  specialties). 
Is  that  consistent?’’  Now,  I’m  not  suggesting 
that  property  managers  shouldn’t  brush 
their  teeth  without  a  dentist  to  oversee  the 
job,  but  this  spring  I’ve  had  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  observe  the  difference  in 
professional  landscape  architecture  work 
and  compare  it  to  the  amateur  or  garden- 
variety  kind.  I’ve  seen  professional  land¬ 
scape  architecture  for  new  office  buildings, 
apartment  buildings,  for  homes  and  sub¬ 
divisions,  and  I’m  sold. 

After  all,  why  do  sidewalks  have  to  be 
straight?  Lan’t  the  yards  look  their  best  dur¬ 
ing  the  renting  seasons?  Can’t  maintenance 
costs  be  cut?  Do  all  apartment  buildings  for 
blocks  have  to  have  the  same  planting,  like 
row-houses  on  the  fringe  of  an  industrial 
area?  People  are  reading  of  the  “natural 
look’’  for  yard  areas  in  the  home  magazines. 
Yet,  generally  speaking,  we’ve  gone  along 
for  twenty  years  with  a  stilted  sameness. 

Perhaps  some  thoughts  on  the  selection  of 
a  landscape  architect  would  be  in  order. 

1.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  American  Society  of 
Landscape  Architects? 


2.  How  is  liis  fee  determined?  Just  as  in  property 
management,  you  get  what  you  pay  for. 

3.  What  is  his  experience?  Careful  analysis  is  in 
order  here.  Sometimes  the  younger  man,  striv¬ 
ing  to  estal)lish  a  reputation,  will  give  you 
more  attention  than  the  older  firm. 

Does  he  know'  all  the  answers  right  oft  the  bat? 
If  he  does,  he’s  not  for  you.  Listening  and 
looking  first  is  a  mark  of  experience  (and  will¬ 
ingness  to  cooperate)  in  his  as  well  as  our 
jirofession. 

5.  Write  doiou  the  things  you  want  the  land¬ 
scape  architect  to  accomplish.  Tell  him  how 
much  you  want  to  spend  and  then  let  him 
help  you  see  what  else  can  be  done. 

(').  Does  he  approach  things  in  a  practical  way  or 
is  he  too  idealistic?  Will  he  adjust  to  limi¬ 
tations  of  finance,  or  does  he  get  upset  when 
you  suggest,  “Can’t  you  use  any  of  the  shrubs 
we  now  have?’’  After  all,  there  are  budget 
limitations  and  what  we’re  after  is  a  solution 
to  problems,  not  a  monument  to  the  land¬ 
scape  architect’s  skill  in  spending  money. 

7.  Try  it  out  on  one  place  first— then  the  rest. 

As  in  all  professions,  there  are  good  and 
bad.  But,  if  you  get  a  good  landscape  archi¬ 
tect,  the  properties  under  your  management 
will  sparkle  in  a  way  to  make  the  client’s 
(and  tenant’s)  eyes  gleam. 

Augustine  ascending  elm 

A  mutation  of  the  American  Elm,  the 
Augustine  Ascending  Elm  is  now  being 
marketed  as  a  fast-growing  replacement  for 
the  former.  We  haven’t  had  a  chance  to  test 
it  yet,  but  it  is  claimed  to  be  resistant  to  ice 
storms  (the  bugaboo  of  the  Chinese  Elm) 
and  unaffected  by  the  Dutch  Elm  disease  of 
Phloegm  necrosis.  If  you  want  to  give  it  a 
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try,  consult  your  state  forester,  landscape 
architect,  or  write  directly  to  William  A. 
Beaudry  and  Associates,  932  East  50th 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

They’re  not  inexpensive,  but  a  three-year- 
old  runs  six  to  eight  feet,  which  is  mighty 
fast  growth  for  anything  but  the  oft- 
outlawed  Lombardy  Poplars. 

IREM  bulletins 

Everyone  should  use  the  special  manual 
binder  for  the  fine  “Fundamentals  and 
Standards”  bulletins  put  out  by  the  Re¬ 
search  Division  of  the  Institute  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Management.  Maybe  if  it’s  mentioned 
here,  we  can  even  get  an  up-to-date  index 
prepared  to  make  them  even  more  valuable. 
Anyway,  why  don’t  you  take  off  a  minute  or 
two  to  write  the  Research  Division  a  word 
of  appreciation  for  the  fine  job  it’s  doing 
for  all  of  us? 

Press  releases 

Every  editor  ponders  the  use  or  non-use 
of  new  items.  Without  an  adequate  test,  he 
doesn’t  know  whether  the  product  is  good 
or  not.  On  the  other  hand,  others  may  be 
looking  for  just  that  typ>e  of  product— and  it 
might  be  satisfactory.  For  example,  here  is 
a  press  release  just  as  it  came: 

New  Product 

PRESS  RELEASE  OF  ''DUANE  «923" 
SILACONE  WAHR  REPELLENT 

A  new  and  amazingly  effective  water  repellent 
for  the  protection  of  all  stone  amd  masonry  build¬ 
ing  materials — recently  developed  and  formulated 
by  Duane  Specialties,  Ltd.  of  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
This  water  and  moisture  repellent  material  is 
packaged  in  liquid  form,  and  comes  ready  to  be 
applied  by  the  use  of  either  a  brush  or  spray  gim. 

In  addition  to  preventing  the  passage  of  water 
or  moisture  through  the  pores  of  most  masonry 
materials  “Duane  jf92i'’  adds  years  to  the  life  of 
a  building  by  preventing  the  deterioration  of  ex¬ 


terior  surfaces  from  the  disintegration  caused  by 
successive  freezing  and  thawing.  By  excluding 
water  from  the  pores  of  the  building — it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  ice  crystals  to  form  and  expand 
within  the  masonry. 

“Duane  #923”  has  been  tested  and  found  un¬ 
excelled  by  any  other  product  on  such  surfaces  as 
— cement  block,  concrete,  tapestry  stone,  brick, 
sand  stone,  lime  stone,  terra  cotta,  stucco,  plaster 
and  marble. 

“Duane  #923”  is  colorless  and  does  not  change 
the  appearance  of  the  surface.  Buildings  will  stay 
clean  because  dirt  and  grime  are  washed  off  with 
rain  water  instead  of  being  absorbed  into  the  pores 
of  the  material. 

“Duane  #923”  is  packaged  in  sizes  from  1  gallon 
to  55  gallon  drums.  Available  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery — additional  information  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  Duane  Specialties,  Ltd.  209  Park- 
hurst  Street,  Newark  5,  New  Jersey. 

We  then  wrote  for  further  information, 
asking  seven  separate  questions.  The  an¬ 
swers  appeared  logical.  The  writer  gave  cor¬ 
rect  answers.  But— here’s  the  rub— it  might 
take  ten  or  fifteen  years  to  find  out  how  the 
product  holds  up  in  service.  So  we  mention 
it,  with  reservations. 

Controls  Guide”  back 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  has 
revived  its  World  War  II  “Controls  Guide.” 
While  it  is  primarily  a  manufacturer’s 
guide,  the  purchasing  department  can 
readily  use  them  to  check  up  on  glib  sales¬ 
men. 

Which  brings  us  around  to  whither  goes 
the  U.S.A.  and  how  will  it  affect  mainte¬ 
nance  problems.  Anyone  who  knows  the 
answers  to  these  problems  is  mighty  fortu¬ 
nate.  Recommendations  from  this  area  are 
purely  on  the  “do  the  best  you  can  with 
what  you  can  get”  level.  In  any  event,  some 
aspects  of  wartime  economy  are  here  to  stay. 
All  elements  of  military  and  civil  defense 
have  been  warned  to  plan  for  long-term 
preparations— over  a  period  of  five  or  ten 
years.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  “if,”  but  of  how 
much  and  when. 


Maintenance  Exchange 
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Editors  are  a  crazy 

Every  editor  has  a  pet  project  that  sends 
him  off  on  a  tangent.  Mine  is  pigeons. 

In  Leven,  Scotland  they  plan  to  get  the 
pigeons  drunk  this  summer  on  grain  soaked 
in  Scotch  so  that  they  can  be  readily  cap¬ 
tured.  We’re  breathlessly  awaiting  a  report. 

Housed  sewer  rods 

If  you’re  still  using  sewer  rods  or  tapes 
rolled  on  an  open  spool,  you’ll  find  rods  in 
their  own  “housings”  particularly  appro¬ 
priate  to  your  better  hotels  and  apartment 
buildings.  Much  less  muss,  no  chance  for  the 
rod  to  “get  away”  from  the  reel.  One  source: 
Miller  Sewer  Rod  Company,  4638  North 
Central  Avenue,  Chicago  30. 

Prefab  modern  furniture 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  modern,  but  inex¬ 
pensive  influence  in  furnished  apartments, 
the  prefab  furniture  kits  may  hold  an  an¬ 
swer.  Wood  frames  and  cotton  webbing  are 
quickly  assembled  for  an  upholstered  “feel” 
and  appearance  at  a  solid  chair  price. 

Corner  shields 

Hard-to-clean  hall  (and  other)  corners 
can  be  made  rounded  and  easy  to  clean  by 
getting  “quick  to  install”  corner  shields  from 
Ace  Specialty  Mfg.  Co.,  6333  Cedar  Ave., 
Minneapolis  19,  Minn.  Or,  make  your  own 
by  cutting  4x4x4  blocks  “on  the  bias”  for 
wood,  or  concrete  rounded  corners  for  base¬ 
ments. 

Adhesive  picture  hangers 

We  have  tried  and  tested  an  adhesive 
method  of  mounting  hangers  for  pictures, 
fixtures,  etc.  To  date  it  has  worked  admir¬ 
ably  and  does  away  with  holes  in  the  wall 
caused  by  the  usual  type  of  picture  hangers. 
It  also  allows  the  installation  of  pictures  on 


solid  walls  such  as  the  outside  walls  of  office 
buildings,  where  plaster  has  been  applied 
directly  to  concrete  block,  brick,  stone,  etc. 
The  procedure  is  called  “Girder  Process” 
pre/set  adhesive  mounting.  It  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  on  tile,  glass,  wood,  metal,  plaster, 
paint,  plastic.  The  pre-set,  when  properly 
mounted,  supports  about  one-half  pound 
per  square  inch  at  the  time  of  mounting  and 
quickly  increases  to  ten  pounds  per  square 
inch  of  mounting  at  the  wall  in  24  hours. 

Three  different  products  are  available  at 
the  present  time:  (1)  Wallmount  is  used  for 
heavy  mountings  and  suspensions;  (2)  Plas- 
mount  is  an  all-plastic  film  for  permanent 
mounting  of  plates,  insignia,  panels,  small 
parts  and  laminations;  (3)  Filmount  is  a 
fibre  base  film  for  mounting  large  curved 
plates,  as  on  fire  extinguishers.  All  three 
products  are  furnished  in  rolls,  strips,  sec¬ 
tions,  or  die-cut  to  special  shapes.  Our  office 
has  mainly  tried  the  Wallmount  cut  to  size 
with  a  hook  already  attached  and  it  has 
proved  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  procedure  of  application  is  simple: 

1.  With  damp  rag  clean  dust,  grease  from  surface 
to  be  used.  Remove  loose  paint,  paper,  calso- 
mine  or  whitewash. 

2.  Mark  wall  to  "locate”  position  of  fixture. 

3.  Thoroughly  moisten  one  side  of  GP  pre-set 
with  special  solvent,  and  when  sticky,  press 
to  back  of  fixture  at  surfaces  where  screws 
usually  go.  Be  sure  the  entire  surface  is  moist 
before  mounting. 

4.  Moisten  other  side  and  press  fixture  to  marked 
place  on  wall,  holding  there  firmly  for  30-60 
seconds.  Do  not  use  fixture  for  12-24  hours. 

With  the  picture  mounting  previously 
mentioned,  it  is  only  necessary  to  moisten 
the  one  side  which  is  to  be  applied  against 
the  wall.  In  each  case  we  have  used  the  sol¬ 
vent  capsule  which  is  provided  for  moisten¬ 
ing  the  special  solvent  on  the  back  side  of 
the  picture  hanger.  The  hanger  mentioned 
can  be  removed  by  remoistening  the  edge 
with  the  special  solvent  and  quickly  remov- 
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ing.  The  area  where  the  hanger  was  located 
can  then  be  readily  cleaned  with  carbon 
tetrachloride. 

For  further  information,  contact  Girder 
Process,  Inc.,  446  Market  Street,  Rochelle 
Park,  New  Jersey. 

Lawn  care 

“I^wn  Care,”  which  is  published  by 
O.  M.  Scott  &  Sons  Co.,  Marysville,  Ohio, 
is  a  four-page  pamphlet  almost  guaranteed 
to  make  janitors  more  interested  in  lawns. 
It  is  distributed  free  and  could  profitably  be 
subscribed  to  by  the  central  office  and  by 
each  building  with  lawn  problems.  The  only 
problem  so  far  encountered  by  readers  of 
“I.awn  Care”  is  that  sometimes  they  become 
too  enthusiastic.  That  is,  they  feel  they  need 
all  the  equipment,  and  may  be  inclined  to 
kill  the  lawn  with  kindness  (and  run  up 
large  and  perhaps  unnecessary  bills).  In  any 
event,  the  pamphlet  certainly  belongs  to  any 
office.  Covers  and  looseleaf  fillers  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Company  at  small  cost. 


Bag  worms 

The  so-called  bag  worm,  which  sometimes 
infests  evergreens  and  less  often  other  trees 
and  shrubs,  had  a  particularly  good  sum¬ 
mer  in  many  parts  of  the  country  last  year. 
In  some  cases,  whole  hedges  of  Pfitzer  juni¬ 
pers  and  other  junipers  were  almost  de¬ 
foliated  while  families  were  away  on  vaca¬ 
tion.  Unless  close  watch  is  kept  on  them  this 
year,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  infestation 
will  be  even  worse  than  in  1950.  June  is  the 
month  in  which  to  do  something  about  it. 
The  worms  spin  protective  cocoon-like  bags 
and  are  young  in  June.  A  heavy  spray  of 
twice-normal  strength  of  arsenate  of  lead 
will  finish  them  off  before  they  can  get 
started.  White  spray  on  evergreens  is  not 
exactly  esthetic,  but  when  the  number  of 
bag  worms  gets  beyond  the  hand-picking 
stage,  drastic  measuresTnust  be  taken  to  in¬ 
sure  something  besides  dead  brown  ever¬ 
greens,  which  are  not  excactly  esthetic, 
either. 


WHAT  TO  READ 

by  C.  M.  Jones,  Editor 

PERTINENT  COMMENTS  ON  BOOKS,  RECENT 
SURVEYS,  AND  ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST  TO 
PROPERTY  MANAGERS 


Book  Reviews 

Building  for  Investmknt  by  Clinton  H.  Cow- 
gill,  New  York,  Reinhold  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration  1951.  pp.  482,  $5.00. 

Here  is  a  new  publication  which  makes  an 
attempt  to  explore  a  field  which  needs  con¬ 
siderable  research  and  amplification.  We 
have  long  wanted  and  needed  a  good  hook 
on  real  estate  as  an  investment.  And  this  re¬ 
cent  book  does  an  excellent  job  in  setting 
forth  fundamental  principles  of  all  types  of 
developments.  If  it  could  notv  be  followed 
by  the  results  of  statistical  research  tracing 
the  financial  life  of  different  types  of  build¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  years  we  could  have.the 
most  valuable  data  that  has  ever  been  col¬ 
lected  in  the  field  of  real  property. 

Clinton  Harriman  Cowgill  is  a  Fellow 
in  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  and 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Architecture  at 
V^irginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  He  has  had 
long  experience  serving  on  boards  and  com¬ 
mittees  concerned  with  the  practice  of  archi¬ 
tecture. 

This  book  sets  forth  the  procedures  in¬ 
volved  in  the  design,  construction,  and  re¬ 
modeling  of  buildings  of  every  type  from 
houses  to  industrial  plants.  The  author  ex¬ 
plains  the  relation  of  building  to  site,  neigh¬ 
borhood,  town  or  city,  metropolitan  area, 
state,  and  geographical  districts.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  the  where  and  how  of  building  from 


the  point  of  view  of  economics,  war,  person¬ 
nel,  convenience,  and  so  on.  There  are  chap¬ 
ters  on  all  the  major  building  types  and  on 
management  and  modernization,  appraisal, 
law  and  ethics,  and  investment  in  real  es¬ 
tate. 

The  Introduction  is  written  by  Roy 
Wenzlick,  President  of  the  Real  Estate  Ana¬ 
lyst,  who  is  well  known  to  every  real  estate 
man.  His  comment  is  interesting:  “I  have 
been  told  that  I  am  unduly  critical  of  books 
dealing  with  real  estate.  Perhaps  .so.  Many  of 
them  are  dry  and  unimaginative.  Others  are 
written  with  a  particular  slant.  .  .  .  Still 
others  are  written  with  the  obvious  inten¬ 
tion  of  proving  a  point. ...  I  have  never  read 
a  book  on  any  subject  tvith  which  I  was  in 
complete  agreement.  .  .  .  This  book  is  well 
planned.  It  is  well  written  and  stays  on  an 
even  keel.  The  author  stares  each  contro¬ 
versy  squarely  in  the  eye.  There  is  very  little 
bias.  Whether  you  are  an  architect,  ap¬ 
praiser,  banker,  builder,  economist,  inves¬ 
tor,  realtor,  or  student,  you  will  discover 
that  this  book  has  achieved  a  good  balance 
between  readability  and  practicality.  There 
is  much  here  for  all  of  us.” 

Business  Ideas  Handbook  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
New  York  1949,  pp.  ()()(),  $5.35. 

Fills  Ix)ok  has  nothing  to  do  with  real  estate 
—in  fact,  the  subject  is  not  even  mentioned 
once.  But  it  is  a  publication  that  can  prove 
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to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  office  of  any 
kind  of  business  because  its  666  pages  are 
filled  with  suggestions  on  administrative 
procedures  applicable  to  the  operations  of 
all  types  of  business.  What  this  book  will  do 
for  your  office  is  best  explained  by  checking 
the  table  of  contents  which  read  as  follows: 

Part  1.  Office  Management  Ideas 

Chapter  i.  Ideas  for  Increasing  Filing  Efficiency 
Chapter  2.  Economies  in  the  Use  and  Printing 
of  Forms 

Chapter  3.  Ideas  for  Typing,  Correspondence, 
and  Mailing  Departments 
Chapter  4.  Savings  in  Communicating  Mes¬ 
sages 

Chapter  5.  Savings  through  Duplicating  Proc¬ 
esses  and  Equipment. 

Part  2.  Accounting  Ideas 

Chapter  6.  Short  Cuts  and  Accuracy  in  Figures 
Chapter  7.  Effective  Payroll  Records 
Chapter  8.  Time  and  Labor-Saving  Ideas  in  Ac¬ 
counting  Procedures 

Chapter  p.  Speeding  up  Reports  for  Executive 
Control 

Part  3.  Advertising  Ideas 

Chapter  10.  Getting  the  Most  out  of  Direct  Mail 
Chapter  //.  Tested  Point  of  Sale  and  Window 
Displays 

Chapter  12.  Pointers  to  Better  Newspaper,  Car 
Card,  and  Outdoor  Advertising 
Chapter  I).  Making  Radio  and  Television  Pay 
Chapter  14.  Ideas  for  Cutting  Advertising  Costs 

Part  4.  Sales  Management  Ideas 

Chapter  I More  Sales  Volume  through  Effec¬ 
tive  Sales  Management 

Part  5.  Credit  and  Collection  Ideas 

Chapter  16.  Modern  Procedures  for  Granting 
Credit 

Chapter  ij.  Retail  and  Installment  Credit  and 
Collection  Ideas 

Chapter  18.  Ideas  to  Speed  up  Collections 
Chapter  ip.  Letters  that  Collect  the  Money  and 
Keep  the  Customer 


Part  6.  Purchasing  Ideas 

Chapter  20.  Purchasing  for  Profit 

The  best  part  about  this  book  is  that  it 
deals  with  the  little  things  in  an  office,  the 
minor  details,  which  are  generally  con¬ 
sidered  too  trifling  for  learned  discussion. 
But  small  things  add  up  to  matters  of  major 
importance.  Time  saved  in  some  small  tasks 
can  be  utilized  in  work  that  means  “folding 
money.”  This  is  a  good  reference  book  for 
constant  use  in  any  real  estate  office. 

The  Urban  Pattern  by  Arthur  B.  Gallion. 

D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc.  New  York, 

1950.  pp.  446.  $12.00. 

Some  property  managers  are  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  more  than  the  problems  of  an 
individual  building.  These  wide-awake  stu¬ 
dents  realize  that  the  future  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  building  does  not  rest  entirely  within 
the  confines  of  the  bricks  and  mortar  tliat 
make  up  the  frame  of  the  structure.  Any 
building  is  always  greatly  influenced  by  the 
area  in  which  it  is  situated  and  by  the 
growth  of  the  entire  city.  This  means  that 
smart  property  managers  must  also  be  stu¬ 
dents  of  city  planning  and  design.  We  have 
built  up  over  the  years  a  large  collection  of 
books  on  city  planning.  Most  of  these  have 
come  from  the  pens  of  the  theorists.  Too 
few  have  been  written  by  the  men  who  deal 
with  the  real  estate  itself.  Here  is  another  to 
add  to  the  ever-growing  collection.  Profes¬ 
sor  Gallion  is  Dean  of  the  School  of  Archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  University  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  has  had  the  assistance  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  book  of  Simon  Eisner  who  is 
City  Planner  and  Technical  Director  of  the 
Community  Redevelopment  Agency  of  Los 
Angeles.  This  one  should  be  looked  over 
carefully. 
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The  title  of  "Certified  Property  Manager”  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  following  individuals  by  the 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

(See  pages  298  to  310  inclusive  for  a  complete  list  cf 
Certified  Property  Managers.) 

RICHARD  W.  MANN 
Mobile,  Alabama 

Born,  Alexander  City,  Alabama,  April  18,  1913:  be¬ 
came  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Sullivan-Mann  Realty 
fc  Insurance  Co.  in  1944,  engaged  in  management 
of  business  properties,  apartments  and  residential 
properties:  experience  also  includes  general  real 
estate  and  mortgage  loan  business;  Assistant  Re¬ 
gional  Director,  National  Housing  Agency  from 
1941  to  October  1944  and  a  member  of  the  Mobile 
Real  Estate  Association:  professional  territory  covers 
Mobile  County,  Alabama. 

ROBERT  C.  WHITING 
Mobile,  Alabama 

Born,  Mobile,  Alabama,  April  21,  1919:  office  man¬ 
ager,  Foreman  &  Foreman  since  1946;  handles  the 
management  of  commercial  and  residential  prop¬ 
erties,  mortgages  and  appraising:  received  a  B.S.C. 
degree  from  Springhill  College  in  Alabama;  asso¬ 
ciate  member.  Mobile  Real  Estate  Association;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Mobile. 

WILLIAM  J.  SEXTON 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  August  29,  1909:  man¬ 
ager,  property  management  department,  Coldwell, 
Banker  &:  Company:  eight  years’  experience  in  the 
management  of  commercial,  industrial  and  resi¬ 
dential  properties;  professional  territory  covers 
southern  California. 

HARLOW  E.  SCRIBNER 
San  Leandro,  California 

Born,  Buhl,  Idaho,  May  16,  1917;  opened  an  office 
under  his  own  name  in  1949,  managing  residential 
and  commercial  properties,  sales,  appraising  and 


general  financing;  president  and  owner,  Garvo,  Inc. 
(a  corporation  designed  for  ownership  of  rental 
properties);  seven  years  brokerage  experience:  five 
years’  experience  financing  for  the  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Company;  received  a  B.A.  degree  at  the 
University  of  California:  member  of  the  Southern 
Alameda  County  Real  Estate  Board  and  holds  a  non¬ 
resident  membership  in  the  Oakland  Real  Estate 
Board:  professional  territory  covers  Stockton,  East 
Oakland,  San  Leandro,  Castro  Valley,  Hayward, 
San  Lorenzo  and  Eden  Township,  California. 

WILLIAM  A.  LUHRS 
Denver,  Colorado 

Born,  New  York  City,  New  York,  October  7,  1897; 
rental  manager  for  the  past  seven  years  for  A.  D. 
Wilson  and  Co.,  engaged  in  management  of  apart¬ 
ment  and  business  properties  in  metropolitan  Den¬ 
ver;  member  of  the  Masons-Shrine,  American 
Legion,  Republican  committeeman,  and  salesman 
member  of  the  Denver  Real  Estate  Board. 

JACK  ROBERTSON 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Born,  Boise,  Idaho,  October  21,  1911;  executive 
vice-president  and  secretary  of  Rankin-Whitten 
Realty  Co.;  formerly  for  four  years  was  president 
and  owner  of  a  real  estate  firm  operated  under  his 
own  name;  has  managed  apartments  and  office 
buildings  for  four  years;  experience  also  includes 
selling,  appraising  and  financing  homes:  obtained 
accounting  degree  at  Northwestern  University;  sec¬ 
retary  of  Atlanta  Real  Estate  Board;  member 
Atlanta  Chamber  of  Commerce;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  Greater  Atlanta. 

RALPH  D.  PRICE 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Chicago,  Illinois,  July  9,  1912:  has  been  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Leo  Price  &  Son  since  1934: 
engaged  in  real  estate  management  for  twelve  years 
operating  residential,  commercial  and  industrial 
properties:  during  last  several  years  has  been  active 
in  brokerage  and  financing  as  well  as  leasing  and 
management:  active  member  of  the  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Chicago 
and  vicinity. 
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THOMAS  P.  QUINN 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Scammon,  Kansas,  December  7,  191 1;  has  been 
engaged  as  building  manager  for  the  past  six  years 
with  Bell  Savings  &  Loan  Association;  from  1936- 
•945  ^  process  engineer  for  Sinclair  Refining 

Co.;  registered  real  estate  and  insurance  broker; 
active  B  member  of  the  Chicago  Real  Estate  Board; 
obtained  a  B.S.  degree  in  chemical  engineering  in 
1935  from  University  of  Illinois;  admitted  to  Illinois 
Bar  in  1950  having  obtained  a  Juris  Doctor  Degree 
from  DePaul  University  School  of  Law;  member  of 
Building  Managers’  Association  of  Chicago  and 
mini  Club  of  Chicago;  professional  territory  covers 
Chicago  and  suburban  area. 


WARREN  LEE  BAILEY 
Pikesville,  Maryland 

Born,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  May  1,  1916;  vice  pres¬ 
ident  since  1950  of  Suburban  Real  Estate  Co.  a  gen¬ 
eral  brokerage  firm,  and  became  president  this  year 
of  Real  Estate  Sers'ice  Inc.,  a  property  manage¬ 
ment  concern;  operated  his  own  general  brokerage 
business  for  three  years,  prior  to  which  time  he  has 
been  sales  manager  for  large  speculative  builder, 
handling  all  advertising,  promotion,  financing  and 
sales;  received  LL.B.  degree  from  University  of 
Maryland  and  took  real  estate  post  graduate  course 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University;  is  a  member  of  Rotary 
Club  and  Community  Council  of  Pikesville;  holds 
an  active  Realtor  membership  in  the  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Baltimore;  professional  territory  covers 
Baltimore  and  Baltimore  County. 


HARRY  J.  TOMLINSON 
Centerline,  Michigan 

Born,  Sauk  Ste.  Marie,  Michigan,  April  29,  1904; 
has  been  engaged  in  management  of  residential  and 
office  buildings  for  past  18  years,  associated  at 
present  with  Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange  as  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Kramer  Homes  Coop.  Inc.;  previously 
for  six  years  held  the  position  as  assistant  manager 
and  superintendent  of  the  Cadillac  Tower  Building 
in  Detroit;  also  has  managed  the  Ford  Building  and 
several  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  properties;  as¬ 
sociated  with  Albert  Kahn,  Inc.  Architects  and 
Engineers,  prior  to  1934;  member  of  Detroit  Build¬ 
ing  Superintendents  Association;  owner  member  of 
Detroit  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  Centerline,  Michigan. 


RUSSELL  T.  O’MALLEY 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Born,  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  November  11, 
1920;  has  been  property  manager  for  Homer  Warren 
&  Co.  since  July  1946,  operating  and  maintaining 
apartment  houses,  office  buildings  and  hotels;  ob¬ 
tained  a  degree  in  economics,  accounting  and  per¬ 
sonnel  management  from  the  University  of  Detroit 
in  1946;  has  been  an  affiliate  of  the  Detroit  Real 
Estate  Board  since  April  1949;  professional  territory 
covers  Detroit  and  environs. 

CARL  BOLT 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

Born,  Schuyler,  Nebraska,  June  6,  1921;  associated 
with  Carl  C.  Wilson,  Inc.  as  manager  of  the  property 
management  department;  operates  garden  apart¬ 
ments  and  residences;  experienced  in  real  estate 
brokerage;  received  a  B.S.  degree  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska;  member  of  the  Omaha  Real 
Estate  Board;  member.  Building  Owners  and  Man¬ 
agers  Association;  professional  territory  covers 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

ROBERT  E.  SCOTT 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

Born,  New  York,  New  York,  November  30,  1908: 
partner,  R.  E.  Scott  Company;  president,  R.  E.  Scott 
Mortgage  Co.;  engaged  in  management  of  resi¬ 
dences,  and  apartment  and  business  properties  for 
nineteen  years;  he  is  a  past  president  of  Eastern 
Union  County  Board  of  Realtors  and  is  now  serving 
as  vice  president  of  the  New  Jersey  .Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards;  former  state  chairman.  Na¬ 
tional  Home  &  Property  Owners’  Foundation: 
former  vice  President,  Emerald  Savings  &  Loan  As¬ 
sociation;  dean  of  adult  educatiotr  school  course  in 
real  estate,  r949  and  r95o:  has  written  many  articles 
for  real  estate  magazines;  territory  covered  profes¬ 
sionally  is  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

ARTHUR  H.  PADULA 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

Born,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  April  21,  1910;  owner 
of  .Arthur  H.  Padula,  real  estate,  construction  & 
insurance  office;  president  of  New  Jersey  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Company,  Northern  N.  J.  Better  Living,  and 
Fairmount  Construction  Co;  partner.  Ivy  Hill  De¬ 
velopment  Co.  with  18  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  and  management  business;  received  B.S.  de¬ 
gree  from  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1932,  and 
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M.A.  degree  from  Stanford  University  in  1945:  presi¬ 
dent  of  New  Jersey  Home  Builders  Association,  and 
member  of  Newark  Real  Estate  Board;  served  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy  5  years,  as  Commander  in  the  Civil 
Engineering  Corps;  U.S.R.  Commanding  Officer 
3—13  C.B.  Units:  professional  territory  covers  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

CHARLES  T.  SHAKARJIAN 
Union  City,  New  Jersey 

Born,  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  November  27,  1900; 
in  business  for  himself  for  the  past  thirty  years 
under  the  name  of  Shakarjian  Realty  Co.  special¬ 
izing  in  the  management  of  residential  and  com¬ 
mercial  buildings,  and  handling  real  estate  sales, 
insurance,  mortgage  loans,  and  appraisals;  past  pres¬ 
ident  and  now  state  director  of  New  Jersey  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Real  Estate  Boards;  member  of  North 
Hudson  Board  of  Realtors,  Inc.;  a  32nd  degree 
Mason,  member  of  Scottish  Rite  of  Valley  of  Jersey 
City:  member  of  Weehawken  Elks,  Trustee  of  Wee- 
hawken  Board  of  Education;  member  of  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  North  Hudson  County;  he  was 
founder  and  publisher  of  North  Hudson  Realtor; 
sponsored  an  educational  course  in  Salesmanship 
for  Hudson,  Bergen,  and  Passaic  Counties;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Hudson  County  in  New 
Jersey. 

BERNARD  P.  DAY 
Neio  York,  Neiv  York 

Born,  New  York  City,  New  York,  February  2,  194)2; 
president  and  director,  Joseph  P.  Day,  Inc.  for  past 
25  years  engaged  in  management  of  office,  residential 
and  industrial  buildings:  also  operates  a  general 
brokerage,  mortgage  financing,  appraising  and  land 
development  business;  he  has  served  as  an  officer 
of  the  Society  of  Industrial  Realtors,  was  governor 
during  1946  to  1949  of  the  New  York  Real  Estate 
Board,  president  of  Real  Estate  Auctioneers  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  Inc.;  director  of  The  New  York 
Board  of  Trade,  and  a  member  of  The  Valuers, 
Surveyors,  and  Estate  Agents  .Association  of  Great 
Britain,  Ltd.;  received  B.S.  degree  from  Harvard 
University;  has  lectured  on  real  estate  subjects  at 
New  York  University  and  has  contributed  articles 
published  by  leading  national  newspapers;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
■Arkansas,  Texas,  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Kansas,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Indiana, 
West  Virginia  and  Canada. 


WILLIAM  W.  GORDON 
New  York,  New  York 

Born,  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey,  January  16,  1905: 
associated  with  Joseph  P.  Day,  Inc.  as  vice  president 
since  1945,  a  firm  engaged  in  real  estate  management 
operating  industrial,  residential,  resort,  and  office 
buildings;  experienced  in  general  brokerage,  mort¬ 
gage  financing,  appraising  and  construction  work; 
member,  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  New  York,  and 
the  New  York  State  Society  of  Real  Estate  Ap¬ 
praisers:  past  president  of  the  Society  of  Industrial 
Realtors:  member  of  Advisory  Committee  of  New 
York  City  Planning  Commission:  has  been  active 
in  committee  work  of  the  New  York  Real  Estate 
Board  and  lectured  at  the  Board’s  real  estate  courses: 
his  articles  on  real  estate  have  been  published  by 
Prentice-Hall  and  leading  newspapers:  received  an 
LL.B.  degree  from  Columbia  University  in  1923; 
professional  territory  covers  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  California  and  Florida. 

WARD  C.  CASE 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Born,  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  25,  1924:  entered 
the  management  department  of  W.  Lyman  Case  & 
Co.  in  1948,  and  became  a  partner  of  the  firm  in 
1949:  specializes  in  management  of  office  buildings, 
apartment  projects  and  storeroom  buildings;  also 
active  in  brokerage,  financing  and  insurance:  re¬ 
ceived  a  B.A.  degree  from  Haverford  College;  is  a 
member  of  the  Columbus  Real  Estate  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Columbus  and  Dayton,  Ohio. 

ANDREW  J.  FOREMAN 
Elyria,  Ohio 

Born,  Elyria,  Ohio,  September  22,  1921:  active  in 
the  real  estate  field  for  eleven  years,  and  since  1939 
has  been  treasurer  of  The  Lehman-Johnson  Co.,  a 
real  estate  and  insurance  firm  which  specializes  in 
managing  residential  property:  he  is  program  chair¬ 
man  for  the  Elyria  Board  of  Realtors,  a  member  of 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Knights  of 
Columbus,  Marine  Corps  League  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve:  active  on  civic  committees  such  as  the  Red 
Cross  and  Community  Chest  drives;  professional 
territory  covers  Elyria  and  immediate  vicinity. 

JAMES  A.  HARKINS 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

Born,  .Aliceville,  Alabama,  July  3,  1919:  engaged  in 
the  mortgage  and  management  department  of  the 
Home  Mortgage  &  Investment  Co.  since  1946:  re¬ 
ceived  a  B.S.  degree  from  Alabama  Polytechnic  Insti- 
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tute;  is  a  member  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Real  Estate 
Board,  and  Jr.  &  Sr.  Chamber  of  Commerce;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  the  State  of  Oklahoma. 

ROBERT  B.  HEWES 
Chester,  Pennsylvania 

Born,  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  March  29,  1923; 
partner,  Earle  F.  Hewes  Agency;  engaged  in  manage¬ 
ment  of  residential  and  commercial  property  for  the 
past  five  years;  experience  also  includes  real  estate 
finance  and  appraising;  associate  member.  Society  of 
Residential  Appraisers:  member,  Chester  Real 
Estate  Board:  professional  territory  covers  Chester, 
Pennsylvania  and  vicinity. 

HERBERT  C.  DEGENHARDT 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Born,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  February  17,  1921; 
operates  his  own  real  estate  office;  twelve  years’ 
experience  in  management  of  residential  and  com¬ 
mercial  properties:  member.  Home  Builders  As¬ 
sociation,  Pittsburgh  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  National  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Brokers, 
South  Hills  Multiple  Listing  Division  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  territory 
covers  South  Hills  properties  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

LEO  B.  SHAPERO 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Born,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  May  24,  1923;  as¬ 
sociated  with  H.  F.  Kelly  Company  handling  man¬ 


agement  of  multi-family  dwellings,  commercial 
buildings  and  residences:  member,  Pittsburgh  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  the 
Greater  Pittsburgh  Area  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  City,  New  York. 

BORDEN  LILLEY 
Toronto,  Canada 

Born,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  Canada,  July  22, 
1912:  associated  with  W,  H.  Bosley  Sc  Company  as 
manager  of  the  Property  Management  Department: 
fifteen  years’  experience  in  management  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  residential  property;  also  experienced 
in  financing  and  appraising;  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  Club,  and  Toronto  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  Toronto,  Canada. 

JOHN  WHITWORTH  CORBETT  ROOK- 
GREEN 

Toronto,  Canada 

Born,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  July  26,  1918: 
emigrated  from  England  in  January  1948  and 
entered  the  firm  of  W,  H.  Bosley  &  Company  as 
property  manager  and  appraiser;  manages  apart¬ 
ment  buildings,  private  resTdences  and  office  build¬ 
ings;  also  experienced  in  mortgage  appraising, 
assessment  appeals,  and  insurance;  he  is  an  associate 
of  the  Chartered  Auctioneers  and  Estate  Agents 
Institute  of  the  United  Kingdom,  a  member  of  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade,  Society  of  Residential  Ap¬ 
praisers,  and  Toronto  Real  Estate  Board;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  the  City  of  Toronto  and 
suburbs. 
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PRESIDENT 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb 

744  Broad  Street . Newark,  N.  J. 

REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin 
Warner  G.  Baird 

215  North  Dearborn  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 

New  Jersey,  New  York 
Arthur  Eckstein 

370  Seventh  Avenue . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Delaware,  Washington  D.  C.,  Maryland, 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
Stanley  W.  Arnheim 

419  Wood  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 
William  W.  Barendrick 

206  Alderway  Building . Portland,  Ore. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  Puerto  Rico 
A.  T.  Beckwith 

234  Biscayne  Boulevard . Miami,  Fla. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
Walter  L.  Blore 

204  Sharp  Building . Lincoln,  Neb. 

Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Virginia 

Robert  C.  Goodman 

600  Dickson  Building . Norfolk,  Va. 

Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Wyoming^ 
Harold  W.  Ingraham 

624  17th  Street . Denver,  Colo. 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Manitoba,  Ontario 
Carl  A.  Mayer 

1515  First  National  Bank  Building. Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Louisiana,  Texas 

J.  Wallace  Paletou 

310  Carondelet  Street . New  Orleans,  La. 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Quebec 
Frank  R.  Sylvester 

50  Congress  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

California,  Nevada,  Philippine  Islands, 

Hawaiian  Islands 

William  Walters,  Sr. 

3923  West  Sixth  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
Frank  L.  Woodward 

114  West  Tenth  Street  Building. .  .Kansas  City,  Mo. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 


Term  Expiring  December  )i,  7954 


Henry  G.  Beaumont. 

Raymond  Bosley _ 

Edmund  D.  Cook _ 

J.  Russell  Doiron  . . . 

Harold  J.  Grove _ 

Robert  T.  Hichfield 
Richard  T.  Hosler.  . 
Frank  MacBride,  Jr. 
Donald  T.  Po.meroy, 


Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
. .  .Toronto,  Canada 

_ Princeton,  N.  J. 

. .  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

. Omaha,  Neb. 

.  .Washington,  D.  C. 
. . .  .Hamilton,  Ohio 
..Sacramento,  Calif. 
- Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Term  Expiring  December  ji,  19^2 

Howard  Bliss . Detroit,  Mich. 

George  C.  Brush . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Kenneth  Draper . Detroit,  Mich. 

Lawrence  C.  Gallaway . Dallas,  Tex. 

Will  H.  Higgins . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Lesue  C.  Read . Cambridge,  Mass. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

James  M.  Udali . Los  .\ngeles,  Calif. 

William  A.  P.  Watkins . Chicago,  111. 


Term  Expiring  December  )i,  19^1 


Carleton  C.  Cone _ 

H.  Walter  Graves.  . . 
.M.  Jeffery  Holbrook 
Charles  E.  Hoover.. 
Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick.. 

Frank  C.  Owens . 

Theodore  J.  Weber.  . 
Arthur  P.  Wilcox... 
Ruth  C.  Yelton . 


. Tampa,  Fla. 

.Philadelphia,  Pa. 
. . . .  Portland,  Ore. 
...Allentown,  Pa. 

. Tulsa,  Okla. 

. Atlanta,  Ga. 

_ St.  Louis,  Mo. 

....Boston,  Mass. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Representing  Board  of  Directors,  NAREB 
Robert  C.  Nordblom . Boston,  Mass. 


Herbert  U.  Nelson,  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  Walter  Graves,  Treasurer 

200  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 


Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS.  1951 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 


W.  Edson  Huegel,  President 

17  Academy  Street .  Newark,  N.  J. 

William  F.  May,  Vice  President 

32  Journal  Square . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Ellis  Goodman,  Vice  President 

5<5  Market  Street . Camden, N.J. 

Henry  N.  Stam,  Vice  President 

5  Colt  Street . Paterson,  N.  J. 

Ellwood  S.  New,  Vice  President 

6  Ames  Avenue . Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Frank  B.  Marinc,  Secretary 

Rm.  1025,  744  Broad  Street . Newark, N.J. 

Morton  S.  Kline,  Treasurer 

154  West  State  Street . Trenton, N.J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER* 

H.  Walter  Craves,  President 

200  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Alfred  L.  Haig,  Secretary 

7010  Elmwood  Avenue . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 
Frank  R.  Sylvester,  President 

50  Congress  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

William  H.  Dolben,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

161  Devonshire  Street . Boston,  Mass. 

Daniel  Weisberg,  Secretary-Treasurer 

534A  Blue  Hill  Avenue . Roxbury,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

George  J.  Pipe,  President 

2212  Guardian  Building . 

Norman  C.  Scudder,  Vice  President 

1780  Penobscot  Building . 

George  C.  Ewald,  Secretary -Treasurer 
218  West  Congress  Street . 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 
Walter  H.  Carter,  President 

606  South  Hill  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ben  Hecht,  First  Vice  President 

6504  Selma  Avenue . Hollywood,  Calif. 

A.  G.  Eldred,  Second  Vice  President 

325  North  Broadway . Santa  Ana,  Calif. 

Jack  E.  Hcntsberger,  Secretary-Treasurer 

2404  West  Seventh  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  President 

666  Washington  Road . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

John  J.  Lawler,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

450  Fourth  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


*  1950  officers  listed 


Harry  B.  T arr,  Secrelaiy-Treasurer 

835  Warrington  Avenue . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 
J.  Wesley  Buchanan,  President 

1614  K  Street,  Northwest .  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  N.  Gri.mes,  Jr.,  Vice  President 

15th  &  Pennsylvania  Avenues . Washington,  D.  C. 

W11J.IAM  P.  Hutchinson,  Secretary 

1406  M  Street,  Northwest . Washington,  D.  C. 

Henri  P.  Henry,  Treasurer 


1321  Connecticut  Avenue,  Northwest.  Washington,  D.  C. 
CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 


Harry  J.  Fath,  President 

4r,oo  Carew  Tower . Cincinnati,  O. 

Robert  E.  Tuke,  Vice  President 

()i4  Main  Street . Cincinnati,  O. 

Harry  J.  Mohlman,  Secretary 

612  Mercantile  Library  Building . Cincinnati,  O. 

E.  J.  Legg,  Treasurer 

.5'5’/4  Madison  Avenue . Covington,  Ky. 


TULSA  CHAPFER 


Wade  C.  Whiteside,  President 

21  West  Fourth  Street . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Morgan  Jones,  Vice  President 

408  Thompson  Building . Tulsa,  Okla. 

O.  B.  Johnston,  Secretary-Treasurer 
1 16  East  Fifth  Street . Tulsa,  Okla. 


ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 


Charles  Ciirisiel,  President 

III  North  Fourth  Street . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Ralph  Stevener,  Vice  President 

3658  West  Pine  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  G.  Maguire,  Secretary-Treasurer 

6.101  Mancliester  Avenue . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAP  FER 
Albe:rt  j.  Covert,  President 

554  South  25th  Avenue . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Paul  E.  Weaver,  Vice  President 

550  Mynster . Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Arthur  W.  Sciimad,  Secretary-Treasurer 

316  Electric  Building . Oinaha,  Nebr. 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPFER 


Erwin  A.  Hensciiel,  President 

4347  West  Fond  du  lac  Avenue . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Gene  J.  Hartung,  Vice  President 

1802  VVest  Center  Street . Milwaukee,  Wise. 


V.  L.  White,  Secretary-Treasurer 

Room  318,  622  North  Water  Street. .  .Milwaukee,  Wise. 


Detroit,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Detroit,  Mich. 


National  and  Chapter  Officers 
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DALLAS  CHAPTER 


Lawrence  C.  Callaway,  President 

207  Prather  Street . Dallas,  Tex. 

Joseph  R.  Smith,  Vice  President 

Cotton  Exchange  Building . Dallas,  Tex. 

Oils  M.  Caskey,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1209  \fain  Street . Dallas,  Tex. 


KANSAS  CITY  CHAPTER 
William  C.  Haas,  President 

1002  Walnut  Street . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

David  W.  Childs,  Vice  President 

505  Victor  Building . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

George  F.  Akright,  Secretary-Treasurer 

207  Victor  Building . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MARYLAND  CHAPTER 
N.  Stanley  Bortner,  President 

912  Keyser  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

Wallace  H.  Campbell,  Vice  President 

7th  FI.  Garrett  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

William  H.  C.  Wilson,  Secretary -Treasurer 

II  East  Chase  Street . Baltimore,  Md. 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 
Harold  W.  Ingraham,  President 

624-i7th  Street . Denver,  Colo. 


Frank  L.  Lort,  Vice  President 

1650  Broadway . Denver,  Colo. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER* 


Curtis  Coleman,  President 

204  Bank  of  America  Building . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Aubrey  M.  Davis,  Vice  President 

311  Granger  Building . San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  D.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer 

I*.  O.  Box  1150 . San  Diego,  Calif. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
A.  T.  Beckwith,  President 

234  Biscayne  Boulevard . Miami,  Fla. 

Charles  A.  Post,  Vice  President 

151  Northeast  Third  Street . Miami,  Fla. 

Paul  C.  Wimbish,  Secretary-Treasurer 

456-4ist  Street . Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

MEMPHIS  CHAPTER 
Will  H.  Higgins,  President 

112  Dermon  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 

W.  E.  Althauser,  Vice  President 

Falls  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 

R.  Rollin  Goldsby,  Secretary-Treasurer 

734-37  Medical  Arts  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 


PAST  PRESIDENTS’  CLUB 


Edward  G.  Hacke:r,  Chairman,  Lansing,  Michigan . 1936 

Carey  Win.ston,  Secretary-Treasurer,  Washington,  D.  C . 1950 

•Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Illinois . '934-35 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey . 1937 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Illinois . '938-39 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Michigan . 1940 

J.  William  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania . 1941 

Robert  C.  Nordblom,  Boston,  Massachusetts . 1942 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colorado . 1943 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Missouri . 1944 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Missouri . 1945-46 

Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  New  York . 1947 

Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  Illinois . 1948 

D.  P.  Ducy,  Pueblo,  Colo . 1949 


*  Deceased 
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DIVISION  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  1951 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 
53  Kendall  Cady,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

51  Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Vice  Chairman 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

52  H.  P.  Holmes . Detroit,  Mich. 

Subcommittee  on  Textbook  and  College  Contacts 

51  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chairman . Chicago,  111. 

51  Harry  A.  Taylor,  Vice  Chairman 

. East  Orange,  N.  J. 

5 1  Donald  T.  Pomeroy . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Subcommittee  on  Seminars 

51  H.  P.  Holmes,  Chairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

51  Frank  Woodward,  Vice  C/uitrman. Kansas  City,  Mo. 
51  Harold  J.  Grove . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Subcommittee  on  Maintenance  Schools 

51  Stanley  W,  Arnhei.m,  Chairman _ Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

51  Richard T.  Hosler,  Vice  C/iatrman. Hamilton,  Ohio 
51  George  J.  Pipe . Detroit,  Mich. 


Subcommittee  on  Lecture  Courses 

51  Kendall  Cady,  Chairman . Chicago,  111. 

51  Daniel  Weisberc,  Vice  Chairman _ Boston,  Mass. 

51  S.  V.  Beach . Hollywood,  Calif. 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 

52  Robert  T.  Hichfield,  Chairman .  Washington,  D.  C. 

51  Edmund  D.  Cook,  Vice  Chairman . . .  Princeton,  N,  J. 

53  James  M.  Udall . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Journal  Editor. .  .Chicago,  Ill. 

DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 

52  D.  S.  Wenzlick,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

53  Theodore  J.  Weber,  Vice  Chairman.  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

51  Ruth  C.  Yelton . San  Antonio,  Tex. 

DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS  AND  PLANNING 
53  William  Walters,  Sr.,  Chairman 

. r*. .  Los  .\ngeles,  Calif. 

52  George  C.  Brush,  Vice  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

51  Arthur  P.  Wilcox . Boston,  Mass. 


COMMITTEES,  1951 


ACCREDITING  AND  ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 


52 

53 

52 
5» 

53 
53 
53 
52 

52 

53 
53 
53 
5' 
5' 
52 

52 

51 

53 
5» 

52 
5' 

53 


Arthur  Eckstein,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

W.  A.  P.  Watkins,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

William  J.  Bacx;erman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Walter  L.  Blore . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Raymond  Bo.sley . Toronto,  Out.,  Canada 


Aubrey  M.  Davis . 

Van  Holt  Garreti,  Jr.. 

T.  G.  Grant . 

Albert  F.  Kerns . 

M.  Jeffery  Holbrook.  . 

Louis  Adair . 

Marvin  Holmes . 

Robert  J.  Huller . 

Howard  Humphries.  . . 

Francis  Jacob . 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr . . 

J.  A.  Lippert . 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr..  . . 
George  W.  Seiler,  Jr..  , 
Frank  R.  Sylvester... 
WiLiiAM  Walters,  Jr.. 
E.  Randolph  Wootton 


. .  San  Diego,  Calif. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

. Tulsa,  Okla. 

.  .Memphis,  Tenn. 

- Portland,  Ore. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
..Cincinnati,  Ohio 
.  Washington,  D.  C. 

- Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

..Milwaukee,  Wis. 
.  Sacramento,  Calif. 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

. Boston,  Mass. 

.Los  Angeles. Calif. 
_ Baltimore,  Md. 


BY-LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  COMMITTEE 
52  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Chairman . .  .New  Orleans,  La. 


53 


5' 

5* 

5> 

5' 

5' 


5> 

53 

53 

53 

52 

51 

52 

53 
53 
5> 
5» 
52 

52 

53 
53 
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T.  C.  Devereaux . .San  Diego,  Calif. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla. 


Advisory  Committee  on  By-Laws  and  Regulations 


Walter  L.  Blore . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Carlton  C.  Cone . Tampa,  Fla. 

Harry  Moser . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Frank  C.  Owens . . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Leslie  C.  Read . Cambridge,  Mass. 


CHAPTER  DELEGATES  COMMITTEE 


Henry  G.  Beaumont,  C/iaiVman. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Henry  N.  Stam,  Vice  Chairman . Paterson,  N.  J. 

Walter  L.  Blore . Lincoln,  Nebr. 

J.  Wesley  Buchanan . Washington,  D.  C. 

John  C.  Cotton . San  Diego,  Calif. 

Stewart  L.  Crebs . Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

Claude  O.  Darby . Flint,  Mich. 

Harry  J.  Fath . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

H.  W.  Ingraham . Denver,  Colo. 

David  V.  Johnson . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Elmer  W.  Lentz . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

William  J.  Martin . Baltimore,  Md. 

Charles  A.  Post . Miami,  Fla. 

Carl  Ragsdale . Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Advisory  Boards  &  Committees 
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52  Lesi.ik  C.  Read . Camlmdge,  Mass. 

51  Harry  li.  Tarr . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

51  Theodore  J.  Weber . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

52  R.  V.  Works . Dallas,  Tex. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINE  COMMITTEE 

53  Robert  C.  Nordbi.om,  Chairman . Boston,  Mass. 

51  Norbert  S.  Babin . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

52  Harry  A.  Tayeor . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
51  Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  Chairman 

51  Warner  G.  Baird . 

51  Henry  G.  Beau.mont . 

51  J.  Russell  Doiron . 

51  D.  P.  Ducy . 

51  Carey  Winseon . 

MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTION  COMMITTEE 


51  Carl  A.  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

51  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla. 

51  Harry  J.  Fath . Cincinnati,  Ohio 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

51  Frank  R.  Sylvester,  Vice  President,  Chairman 

. Boston,  Mass. 

51  J.  Wesley  Buchanan,  Citapter  President, 

Vice  Chairman  . Washington,  D.  C. 

51  Stanley  W.  Arnhei.m,  Vice  President.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

51  Warner  G.  Baird,  Vice  President . Chicago,  Ill. 

51  William  W.  Barendrick,  Vice  President 

. Portland,  Ore. 

51  A.  T.  Beckwith,  Vice  President . Miami,  Fla. 

51  Walter  L.  Bi.ore,  Vice  President _ Lincoln,  Nehr. 

51  N.  Stanley  Boriner,  Chapter  President 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

SPECIAL  CO 

BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 


51  Warner  G.  Baird,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

51  J.  Russell  Doiron,  Vice  Chairman .  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
51  H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


51  Walter  H.  Carter,  Chapter  President 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

51  Charles  Christel,  Chapter  President  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

51  Curtis  Coleman,  Chapter  President 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

51  Albert  J.  Covert,  Chapter  President  .Omaha,  Nehr. 

51  Arthur  Eckstein,  Vice  President.  .New  York,  N.  Y. 

51  Harry  J.  Fath,  Chapter  President.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

51  Lawrence  C.  Gallaway,  Chapter  President 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

51  Robert  C.  Goodman,  Vice  President.  .Norfolk,  Va. 

51  H.  Walter  Graves,  Chapter  President 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

51  William  Haas,  Chapter  President.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

51  Erwin  A.  Henschel,  Chapter  President 

. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

51  W.  Edson  Huegel,  Chapter  President. Newark,  N.  J. 

51  Harold  W.  Ingraham,  Vice  President. Denver,  Colo. 

51  Will  H.  Higgins,  Chapter  President 

. Memphis,  Tenn. 

51  Carl  A.  Mayer,  Vice  President. .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

51  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Vice  President 

. New  Orleans,  La. 

51  George  J.  Pipe,  Chapter  President. .  .Detroit,  Mich. 

51  James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr.,  Chapter  President 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

51  William  Walters,  Sr.,  Vice  President 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

51  Wade  C.  Whiteside,  Chapter  President. Tulsa,  Okla. 

51  Frank  L.  Wikidward,  Vice  President 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

51  Carey  Winston,  Chairman . Wa.shington,  D.  C. 

51  C.  Armel  Nutter,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Camden,  N.  J. 

5 1  Stewart  Crebs . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

51  Damian  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

51  Jay  Hearin . Tampa,  Fla. 


MMITTEES 

5 1  E.  San  LORD  Gregory . Denver,  Colo. 

51  Robert  C.  Nordbi.om . Boston,  Mass. 

51  William  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

51  Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 


Newark,  N.  J. 
Chicago,  111. 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Pueblo,  Colo. 
Washington,  D.  C. 


BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT  COMMITTEE 


51  A.  T.  Beckwith,  Chairman . Miami,  Fla. 

51  A.  L«  McKee,  Vice  Chairman . Anderson,  Ind. 

51  Kenneth  Draper . Detroit,  Mich. 

51  Lawrence  C.  Gallaway . Dallas,  Tex. 

51  Will  H.  Higgins . Memphis,  Tenn. 

51  Harold  W.  Ingraham . Denver,  Colo. 

51  George  W.  Sandlin . Austin,  Tex. 


CIVIL  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE 


LEGISL.YTIVE  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 

51  Carey  Winston,  Chairman . Washington,  D.  C. 

51  George  C.  Brush,  Vice  Chairman 

. Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

51  Henry  G.  Be:aumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

5 1  Richard  T.  Hosler . Hamilton,  O. 

51  Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Tulsa,  Okla. 

5 1  William  Walters,  Sr . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


51  J.  Kingsley  Powell,  Chairman 

. New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

51  Robert  C.  Goodman,  Vice  Chairman. .  .Norfolk,  Va. 


51  Warner  G.  Baird . Chicago,  Ill. 

51  William  W.  Barendrick . Portland,  Ore. 

51  Maithew  G.  Ely . New  York,  N.  Y. 


,  PUBLICITY  COMMITTEE 
51  Richard  T.  Hosler,  Chairman . Hamilton,  Ohio 

DISPLAY  COMMITTEE 

51  Charles  E.  H<x>ver,  Chairman . Allentown,  Pa. 


Certified  Property  Managers 

IXSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTA  T  E  MANAGEMENT 


I'he  following  Individual  Members  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management  are  certified  by  the  Institute 
as  having  met  its  professional  standards  of  competency, 
integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures  in  parentheses 
following  the  names  indicate  the  order  in  which  Certifi¬ 
cates  were  issued.  This  roster  is  complete  as  of  June  i. 


>95'- 


ALABAMA 


BIRMINGHAM 

Charles  E.  Binion  (662) . 12  N.  21st  St. 

Murray  Cahill  (426) . Massey  Bldg.,  Lobby 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  (131) . 221  N.  21st  St. 

H.  Parker  Osment  (498) . 2026  Third  Ave.,  N. 


MOBILE 

Harold  M.  Ellis  (121 1). 604  Annex,  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Clarkson  M.  Hamilton  (735) . 62  N.  Conception  St. 

Richard  W.  Mann  (1273) . P.O.  B0X486 

Julius  E.  Marx  (559). 604  Annex,  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Frank  A.  Poggi  (694) . P.  O.  Box  1135 

Gus  B.  Thames  (814) . 60  St.  Francis  St 

Robert  C.  Whiting  (1293) . 56  St.  Francis  St. 

MOMGO.MLRY 

Charles  A.  Harris,  Jr.  (1 130).  .200  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

TUSCALOOSA 

Owen  Meredith,  Jr.  (1261) . 2212  Broad  St. 

ARIZONA 

PHOENIX 


James  G.  Bowen  (1131) . 

Walter  P.  Pocock  (769) . 

. II  W.  Adams 

. 1413  N.  Central 

TUCSON 

David  M.  Batavia  (1212)... . . 

. P.  0.  Box  2448 

ARKANSAS 

I.ITTLE  ROCK 

Warren  Baldwin  (736) . 

C.  C.  Collie,  Jr.  (1262) . 

E.  Cornelius  Conner  (401) . 

Jack  Farris  (815) . 

fustin  Matthews,  Jr.  (737) . 1 

Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) . . 

Jack  R.  Tucker  (1060) . 

.518  Exchange  Bldg. 
....610  W.  Third  St. 
.518  Exchange  Bldg. 
.518  Exchange  Bldg. 
21-123  W.  Second  St. 

_ 406  Louisiana  St. 

_ 207  Louisiana  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

BAKERSFIELD 

Charles  R.  Ross  (1016) . 

Warde  D.  Watson  (1017) . . 

. 1818  M  St. 

. . .  1707  Chester  Ave. 

BERKELEY 

Maurice  G.  Read  (1018) . . 

..2101  Shattuck  Ave. 

BEVERLY  HILLS 

Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269) . 

George  W.  Elkins  (319) . 

.8644  Wilshire  Blvd. 

. .  474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

Everett  B.  Mitchell  (1207) . 1 1 1  San  Vicente  Blvd. 

Leland  P.  Reeder  (427) . 9416  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 

G.  D,  Robertson,  Jr.  (695) . Robertson  Bldg. 

Felix  T.  Thoeren  (1068) . 8943  Wilshire  Blvd. 

FRESNO 

Paul  Gregg  (909) . 618  T.  W.  Patterson  Bldg. 

GLENDALE 

William  W.  Abelmann  (457) . 203  E.  Broadway 

Clarence  B.  Gregg  (1070) . 516  N.  Brand  Blvd. 

HARBOR  CITY 

George  H.  Getz  (738) . 26321  Ozone  Ave. 

HOLLYWOOD 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6671  Sunset  Blvd. 

Frank  Blount  (344) . 8020  Fountain  Ave. 

Ben  Hecht  (1019) . 6504  Selma  Ave. 

LONG  BEACH 

Harold  C.  Freeman  (430) . 248  E.  Seventh  St. 

George  D.  Jones  (1071) . 600  Kress  Bldg. 

Marvin  W.  Lightfoot  (1213). 2990  E.  Pacific  Coast  Hiway 

LOS  ANGELES 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

George  Carroll  Brush  (764) . 1930  Wilshire  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (263) . 4160  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Walter  H.  Carter  (875) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Stewart  L.  Crebs  (444) . 124  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 

David  F.  Culver  (243) . 257  S.  Spring  St. 

William  G.  Dickinson  (429) . 2700  W.  Third  St. 

Albert  Dippell  (1020) . 107  N.  Larchmont  Blvd. 

P.  H.  Dyste  (1067) . 629  S.  Spring  St. 

Paul  W.  Elmquist  (363) . Rm.  91 1,  607  S.  Hill  St. 

Clem  S.  Glass  (519) . 712  S.  Spring  St. 

Harold  K.  Huntsberger  (264) . 2404  W.  Seventh  St. 

Jack  E.  Huntsberger  (1214) . 2404  W.  Seventh  St. 

Frank  S.  Kadletz  (244) . 1038  S.  Grand  Avt. 

Joseph  J.  Malone  (202) . 459  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

Ix)uis  J.  Pfau,  Jr.  (321) . 415  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 

Gid  J.  Pillow  (1021) . 756  S.  Broadway 

Valmah  T.  Price,  Jr.  (904) . 437  S.  Hill  St. 

Philip  M.  Rea  (245) . 3723  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Roy  C.  Seeley  (345) . 824  Pacific  Elec.  Bldg. 

William  J.  Sexton  (1297) . 5*3  St. 

Harold  M.  Stem  (364) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

James  M.  Udall  (428).  .1215  Westwood  Blvd.  at  Wilshire 

William  Walters  (247) . 3923  W.  Sixth  St. 

William  Walters,  Jr.  (1132) . 3923  W.  Sixth  St. 

John  H.  Williams  (910) . 456  S.  Spring  St. 


8644  Wilshire  Blvd.  malibu 

.474  N.  Beverly  Dr.  Allan  Storms  (1215) 


22611  Malibu  Rd. 
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OAKI-Avn 


DENVER 


Robert  W.  Begley  (416) . Bank  of  America  Bldg. 

Kenneth  Richardson  (607) . 6115  Ocean  View  Dr. 

Edward  A.  Robey  (911) . 7518  E.  Fourteenth  St. 

A.  A.  Thiel  (1022) . 9525  E.  Fourteenth  St. 

PASADENA 

Harry  P.  Hammond  (609) . 43  S.  Marengo  Ave. 

SACRAMENTO 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr.  (1072) . 2101  Capitol  Ave. 

Reid  J.  McClatchy  (912) . 809  j  St. 

Eugene  L.  Williams  (1133) . 1804  J  St. 

SAN  DIEGO 

Lloyd  Baldridge  (817) . P.  O.  Box  1150 

Curtis  Coleman  (971) . 204  Bank  of  America  Bldg. 

John  Cotton  (818) . 524  B  St. 

O.  W.  Cotton  (323) . . . 524  B  St. 

Aubrey  M.  Davis  (855) .  31 1  Granger  Bldg. 

T.  C.  Devereaux  (972) . 500  Bank  of  America  Bldg. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324) . 300  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Evan  V.  Jones  (876) . 521  B  St. 

Julius  Kemmer  (819) . 300  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Humphrey  P.  Lane  (905) . 3133  El  Cajon  Blvd. 

Rex  B.  Little  (1023) . 524  B  St. 

Fred  B.  Mitchell  (856) . 1405  Sixth  Ave. 

William  W.  Murray  (820)... 300  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
John  D.  Thompson,  Jr.  (821) . P.  O.  Box  1150 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417).. 

Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442). 

Manuel  K.  Hall  (913)... 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford  (964). 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418). . 

Edward  H.  Molteni  (431) 

Thomas  K.  Procter  (525) 

SAN  LEANDRO 

Harlow  E.  Scribner  (1274) . 1525  E.  14th  St. 


423  Kearny  St. 
...  1  Powell  St. 
,  1472  Filbert  St. 
..Ill  Sutter  St. 
. .  151  Sutter  St. 
. .  154  Sutter  St. 
. .  .57  Sutter  St. 


Eugene  W.  Ambrose  (1061) . 1712  Welton  St. 

Rollin  D.  Barnard  (1073) . 33  W.  loth  Ave. 

Ben  A.  Brock  (1218) . 1015  Midland  Savings  Bldg. 

Norman  R.  Cairns  (1074) . 1510  E.  Colfax  Ave. 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin  (419) . 2408  E.  Colfax  Ave. 

V.  J.  Dunton  (612) . 402-410  Midland  Sav.  Bldg. 

John  Evans,  Jr.  (914) . 1624  Tremont  PL 

N.  Lee  Foster  (613) . 33  W.  loth  Ave. 

Van  Holt  Garrett  (648) . 650  17th  St. 

Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr.  (1219) . 650  17th  St. 

Kenneth  H.  Gay  (1220) . 402  Midland  .Savings  Bldg. 

Roy  E.  Geringer,  Jr.  (1221) . 1650  Broadway 

E.  Sanford  Gregory  (365) . 624  17th  St. 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . Apt.  111,  1550  Sherman  St. 

Harold  W.  Ingraham  (552) . 624  17th  St. 

Robert  E.  Kershner  (1172) . 624  17th  St. 

Fhomas  B.  Knowles  (543) . 624  17th  St. 

•Andrew  J.  Konersmann  (822) . 624  17th  St. 

William  F.  Kreutter  (765) . 

510  United  States  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Frank  L.  Lort  (762) . 1650  Broadway 

William  A.  Luhrs  (1*75) . 1730  California  St. 

Hudson  Moore,  Jr.  (823) . 1624  Tremont  PL 

Max  Moore  (789) . 1725  California  St 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1650  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (133) . 1650  Broadway 

Kenneth  E.  Richards  (915) . 650  17  th  St. 

John  K.  Smathers  (710) . 1730  California  St. 

F.  H.  Tarbell  (824) . 624  17th  St. 

.Arther  S.  Trace  (739) . 624  17th  St. 

Henry  C.  Van  Schaack  (665) . 624  17th  St. 

Peter  S.  Van  Schaack  (1173) . 624  1 7th  St. 

Clarence  T.  Webb  (366) . 4820  E.  19th  Ave. 

Walter  H.  Wendelin  (740) . 624  17th  St 

PUEBLO 

Richard  J.  DesJardins  (614) . Thatcher  Bldg. 

Thomas  J.  Downen  (615) . Box  1515 

D.  P.  Ducy  (134) . Box  815 

Bret  Kelly  (1135) . Box  815 


SAN  RAFAEL 

F.  Lloyd  Grand!  (598) . P.  O.  Box  417 

SANTA  ANA 

A.  G.  Eldred  (1127) . 325  N.  Broadway 

James  M.  Talcott  (1134) . 325  N.  Broadway 


CONNECTICUT 


BRIDGEPORT 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 171  State  St. 

BRLSTOL 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119) . 126  Main  St. 


STOCKTON 

Wayne  Courtright  (1216) . 

. .  235  E.  Weber  Ave. 

VAN  NUYS 

Richard  H.  Dunn,  Jr.  (1024) . 

George  R.  Fessler  (254) . 

6274  Van  Nuys  Blvd. 

•  •  •  7459  Collett  Ave. 

WILMINGTON 

J.  B.  Chadwick  (560) . 

_ 307  Avalon  Blvd. 

COLORADO 

COLORADO  SPRINGS 

Frank  Cotten,  Jr.,  (610) . 

Floyd  S.  Padgett  (611) . 

. . .  127  E.  Pikes  Peak 
_ 19  E.  Pikes  Peak 

Robert  M.  Willis  (1217) . 328  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


HARTFORD 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (136) . 31  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones,  Jr.  (137) . 49  Pearl  St. 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204) . 18  Asylum  St. 

Charles  B.  Rice  (741) . 18  Asylum  St. 

NEW  HAVEN 

Amos  G.  Hewitt  (402) . 205  Church  St. 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206) . 152  Temple  St. 

DELAWARE 

WILMINGTON 

Arnold  Goldsborough  (562) . 9  E.  Twelfth  St. 

Robert  E.  Hickman  (1186) . 203  W.  Ninth  St. 

Francis  W.  Jester  (1057) . 9  E.  Twelfth  St. 
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DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WASHINGTON 

William  W'.  Adams  (1075).  .2322  Huidekoper  PI.,  N.  W. 

Richard  L.  Boss  (599) _ 1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

J.  Wesley  Buchanan  (557) . 1614  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Wesley  E.  Buchanan  (825) . 1614  K  St.,  N.  W. 

George  M.  Carpenter  (616) . 927  15th  St.,  N.  W. 

Lewis  F.  Colbert  (527) . 1931  K  St.,  N.  W. 

D.  Page  Cornwell  (826) . 739  15th  St.,  N.  W. 

James  Crane  (790) . 1732  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Raymond  D.  Evans  (564) . 925  N.  Y.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Wimbert  M.  Gardiner  (1058) . 1631  L  St.,  N.  W. 

William  N.  Grimes,  Jr.  (472) . 

15th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 

Henri  P,  Henry  (286) _ 1321  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W, 

Robert  T.  Highfield  (287) . 1406  M  St.,  N.  W. 

W,  B.  Houghton  (1136) . 1418  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Howard  F.  Humphries  (326) . 808  N.  Capitol  St. 

William  P.  Hutchinson  (1059) . 1406  M  St.,  N.  W. 

David  R.  Isen^(83o)  . Woodward  Bldg. 

George  E.  Lochte  (1137) . 1700  Eye  St.,  N.  W. 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210) . Washington  Bldg. 

William  McAinsh,  Jr.  (916) . 1200  15th  St.,  N.  W. 

F.  Moran  McConihe  (566) . 1321  Conn.  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Henry  W.  Morgan,  Jr.  (567) . 201  Southern  Bldg. 

Edward  T.  Offutt,  Jr.  (327) . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 1346  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

Ross  L.  Totten  (568) . 900  F  St.,  N.  W. 

J.  A.  Weinberg,  Jr.  (961) . 1707  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Carey  Winston  (569) . 739  15th  St.,  N.  W. 

Tighe  E.  Woods  (281)  Office  of  Housing  Expediter _ 

1 8th  and  Constitution 


FORT  LAUDERDALE 

Carl  G.  Harding  (1026) . 333  E.  Las  Olas  Blvd. 

Roliert  W.  Jahn  (1138) . 232  S.  Federal 

Roliert  B.  Langley  (i  139) . 1926  N.  E.  Sunset  Blvd. 


Elmer  Grosso  (1126) . 2000  Hollywood  Blvd. 

JACKSONVILLE 

Richard  D.  Barker  (528) . 2724  Park  St. 

Edward  Dwelle,  Jr.  (448) . 113  E.  Forsyth  St. 

Norman  C.  Edwards  (870) . 1814  Hendricks  Ave. 

Mal  Haughton,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (239) . P.  O.  Box  4637 


JACKSONVILLE  BEACH 
Norman  A.  Minchew  (877). 


,  108  N.  Third  St. 


Robert  N.  Ridgely  (1123) . 121  S.  Kentucky  Ave. 


Louis  B.  W'.  Adair  (1222) . 234  Biscayne  Blvd. 

A.  T.  Beckwith  (827) . 234  Biscayne  Blvd. 

William  S.  Brenza  (1027) . 1520  DuPont  Bldg. 

Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Callahan  (1140).. 3532  Main  Highway 
Herbert  Eayrs  (1028) . 234  Biscayne  Blvd. 


Eleanor  Egeland  (1141) . 138  Shoreland  Arcade 

William  G.  Heck,  Jr.  (828) . 234  Biscayne  Blvd. 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (5) . 234  Biscayne  Blvd 

O.  H.  McMillan  (1263) . 151  N.  E.  Third  St. 

Charles  A.  Post  (742) . 15 1  N.  E.  Third  St. 

Theodore  W.  Slack  (696) . 730  Ingraham  Bldg. 

Charles  Toyen  (510) . 234  Biscayne  Blvd. 

H.  H.  Trice  (800) . 144  N.  E.  Second  Ave. 

Arthur  E.  Wise  (1029) . 1830  S.  W.  Third  Ave. 

MIAMI  BEACH 

S.  Z.  Bennett  (995) . 235  Lincoln  Rd. 

George  J.  Bertman  (1030) . 420  Lincoln  Rd. 

A.  Otto  Bim  (1142) . 605  Lincoln  Rd. 

E.  Q.  Rodgers  (1031J . 514  Washington  Ave. 

Mark  A.  Smith  (1032) . 1654  Lenox  Ave. 

Ray  T.  Sterling  (1143) . 420  Lincoln  Rd. 

Richard  T.  Tjader  (1144) . 463  41st  St. 

Paul  C.  Wimbish  (1145) . 456  4i8t  St. 


Frank  S.  Crebs  (878) . 511-12  Metcalf  Bldg. 

S.  M.  Heasley  (506) . 15  W.  Washington  St. 

Loren  H.  Ward  (1033) . 128  N.  Orange  Ave. 

PANAMA  CITY 

U.  J.  W.  Peters,  Jr.  (1015) . P.  O.  Box  1244 

ST.  PETERSBURG 

Weyman  Willingham  (329) _ 409  Florida  Power  Bldg. 


J.  R.  Boring  (1146) . Box  1320 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248) . 442  W.  Lafayette  St. 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . Box  2048 

M.  H.  Mabry  (93) . Box  1320 

L.  F.  Pallardy  (558) . Box  1952 

Henry  E.  Smoak  (832) . 512  E.  Lafayette 

WEST  PALM  BEACH 

Oliver  B.  Carr,  Sr.  (1034) . 405  S.  Olive  Ave. 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  Studstill  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

ATLANTA 

Alvin  B.  Cates  (697) . 201  Hurt  Bldg. 

E.  M.  Chapman,  Sr.  (968) . 71  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W. 

John  F.  Cleg^  (433) . 966  Blue  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  E. 

H.  W.  DiCristina  (833) . P.  O.  Box  2090 

Morris  M.  Ewing  (271) . 65  Forsyth  St.,  N. 

Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . 506  Standard  Bldg. 

W.  R.  Otis  (908) . 820  Rhodes-Haverty  Bldg. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Jack  Robertson  (1276) . P.O.Box  1638 

G.  M.  Stout  (920) . 39-41  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W. 

Boyd  F.  White  (834) . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

Ward  Wight  (146) . 202  Healey  Bldg. 


Wiley  Smith  Eubanks  (1223) . 771  Broad  St. 

T.  Miller  Morris  (1187) . 801  Broad  St. 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 801  Broad  St 
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BRUNSWICK 

John  C.  Kaufman  (1224) . 513  Gloucester  St. 

COLUMBUS 

William  S.  Couch  (1225) . 18  13th  St. 

MACON 

William  G.  Hardeman  (449) . 577  Mulberry  St. 

Thad  E.  Murphey  (570) . 488  Cherry  St. 

Thomas  E.  Turner,  Jr.  (879) . 240  Second  St. 


SAVANNAH 

Henry  Lee  Brown  (801). . . 

Robt.  P.  Constantine  (651) 

Robert  J.  Dotson  (768). . . . 

Thomas  C.  Helmly  (^8). 

Samuel  Homstein  (767) . . 

William  F.  Lynes,  Jr.  (652) 

ILLINOIS 

AURORA 

Herman  C.  Offutt  (699) . 15  Island  Ave. 

CARBONDALE 

I.  W.  Dill  (89) . 217  W.  Main  St. 

CHICAGO 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330) . 33  W.  Washington  St. 

Willard  B.  Allen  (996) . 6945  N.  Clark  St. 

Frederick  T.  Aschman  (1129) . 6022  N.  Leader  Ave. 

Warner  G.  Baird  (836) . 215  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Robert  B.  Bell  (858) . . 4046  N.  Keystone  Ave. 

john  C.  Bowers  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

Fredric  D.  Brown  (1188) . 110  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . 73  W.  Monroe  St. 

J.  Beidler  Camp  (1035) . 139  N.  Clark  St. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

William  A.  Cremin  (951) . 33  N.  LaSalle  St. 

Martin  A.  Culhane  (743) . 4545  Broadway 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.  (i) . 73  W.  Monroe  St. 

Charles  William  Ehrat  (77) . 3180  Sheridan  Rd. 

Samuel  E.  Entsminger  (1174).  .Rm.  900,  39  S.  LaSalle  St. 

William  S.  Everett  (837) . 919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Erwin  C.  Feurer  (969) . 7465  S.  Vincennes  Ave. 

James  E.  Gallagher,  Jr.  (285) . 461  E.  iiith  St. 

William  Gerhardt  (752).  .Rm.  701, 69  W,  Washington  St. 

Reginald  A.  Green  (997) . 4554  N.  Broadway 

John  H.  Hagerty  (90) . 157  E.  Erie  St. 

Adolph' W.  Hagstrom  (425) . 2913  Devon  Ave. 

Marley  Halvorsen  (973) . 134  S.  LaSalle  St. 

Edward  S.  Hart  (1 148) . 1020  Rush  St. 

John  R.  Higgins  (1208) . Rm.  1506,  10  S.  LaSalle  St. 

John  T.  Hilbom  (974) . 309  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 

F.  Walter  Holly  (998) . 2262  Devon  Ave. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1500  E.  57  th  St. 

George  W.  Kemp,  Jr.  (805) . 1172  E.  63rd  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Roy  H.  Krueger  (1076). .  .Rm  212, 919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Robert  L.  Lyon  (1077) . 7046  Stony  Island  Ave. 

Jerome  A.  Martin  (952) . 2000  Lincoln  Park  W. 

Thomas  B.  McMartin  (975) . 1807  Lincoln  Park  W. 

Donald  F.  Moore  (880) . 7748  Ashland  Ave. 


Albert  B.  Mullenix  (976) . 2913  Devon  Ave. 

Richard  Lawrence  Nelson  (404) . 73  W.  Monroe  St. 

Rudolph  G.  Ohlson  (977) . 38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Cyrus  A.  Parker  (978) . 341  E.  47th  St. 

John  S.  Pemberton  (881) . 3180  Sheridan  Rd. 

Philip  Planalp  (1000) . no  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Leslie  M.  Price  (921) . 6826  Stony  Island  Ave. 

Leslie  M.  Price,  Jr.  (1036) . 6826  Stony  Island  Ave. 

Ralph  D.  Price  (1277) . 10  S.  LaSalle  St. 

rhomas  P.  Quinn  (1278) . 79"  -  Monroe  St. 

Frank  G.  Reynolds  (405) . 500  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Harold  J.  Rieger  (859) . 1 10  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Bert  V.  Robins  (617) . 209  S.  State  St. 

Charles  S.  Robinson  (!i89)..Rm.  1520,  134  N.  LaSalle  St. 

Laurence  S.  Roth  (979) . 7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Max  A.  Rush  (980) . 5708  N.  Ridge  Ave. 

Ralph  J.  Silverwood  (700) . 1505  E.  67th  St. 

Percy  E.  Wagner  (348) . 6236  Cottage  Grove 

William  A.  P.  Watkins  (1037) . 134  N.  LaSalle  St. 

Jerome  A.  Weitzel  (882) . 411  Blackhawk  St. 

Charles  J.  Whalen  (981) . 2054  Lincoln  Park  W. 

Milton  M.  Worsek  (953) . 4007  W.  Lawrence  Ave. 

EVANSTON 

William  O.  Campbell  (415) . 12  Milburn  Pk. 

Frank  B.  Foster  (1062) . 1571  Sherman  Ave. 

Bruce  K.  Goodman  (1190^ . 636  Church  St. 

Archibald  G.  Jennings  (860) . 1571  Sherman  Ave. 

MONMOUTH 

Leonard  J.  Killey  (1079) . 404  Medical  Arts  Bldg 

OAK  PARK 

David  D.  Decker  (349) . . . 

Sanborn  O.  Houser  (350) 

Carl  R.  Rackow  (954) _ 

Thomas  A.  Sumner  (840) 

PARK  RIDGE 

John  L.  Hall  (839) . 403  Cedar  St. 

PEORIA 

Martin  T.  Butler  (871) . 101  S.  Adams  St 

William  W.  Elsesser  (791) . 118  S.  Madison  Ave. 

David  L.  Keith  (861) . First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

ROCKFORD 

William  H.  Barnes,  Jr.  (i  147). 915  Rockford  Trust  Bldg. 
Loren  L.  Whitehead  (982).  . . 504  Talcott  Bldg. 

WAUKEGAN 

.\lexander  .\.  Lindskog  (983) - 508  Westmoreland  Ave. 

INDIANA 

ANDERSON 

A.  L.  McKee  (701) . Anderson  Banking  Co. 

GARY 

H.  Charles  Hallfrisch  (1038) . 673  Broadway 

Raymond  A.  Matthies  (1080) . 37  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

Kenneth  A.  Parmelee  (862) . 400  Progress  Ct. 


_ 14  E.  Bryan  St. 

_ 22  E.  Bryan  St. 

1 12  W.  Congress  St. 

. 7  Bull  St. 

....8  W.  State  St. 
. .  .31  Drayton  Ave. 


....1119  Pleasant  St 
. . .  1026  North  Blvd 
834  S.  Oak  Park  Ave. 
..1107  Chicago  Ave. 
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INDIANAPOUS 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr.  (841) . 851  N.  Delaware 

SOUTH  BEND 

George  R.  Jones  (843) . 230  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 

Marlin  Miller  (369) . iioi  Bellevue 

IOWA 

COUNCIL  BLUFFS 

John  B.  Wadsworth  (668) . 136  S.  Main 

Paul  E.  Weaver  (669) . 550  Mynster 

DES  MOINES 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (313) . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 507  Ninth  St. 


Wallace  H.  Campbell  (807).  .7th  FI.,  The  Garrett  Bldg. 

Norman  F.  Gorsuch  (1001) . 22  Light  St. 

H.  Edgar  Hamman  (1 150) . >  15  W.  Saratoga  St. 

George  M.  Hampson  (79) . 1602  Munsey  Bldg. 

Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . Wilmslow  Rd.  &  Cable  St. 

Edward  F.  Lyman  (511) . 800  Cathedral  St. 

William  J.  Martin  (473) . 1 1  E.  Chase  St. 

J.  Sheridan  McClees,  Jr.  (1272) . 215  N.  Charles  St. 

John  W.  Morris  (1191) . 410  Morris  Bldg. 

Hunter  Moss  (1040) . 7th  FI.,  The  Garrett  Bldg. 

John  Mowbray  (922) . 22  Light  St. 

Lyttleton  B.  Purnell  (1192) . 800  Cathedral  St. 

John  D.  Snyder  (1260) _ 7003  Dunmanway,  Dundalk 

Wm.  H.  C.  Wilson  (1151) . ii  E.  Chase  St. 

E.  Randolph  Wootton  (808) . 701  Cathedral  St. 


L.  F.  Meyers  (618) . 505  Central  Warren  Lee  Bailey  (1279). 


,  1328  Reisterstown 


SILVER  SPRINGS 


A.  F.  Bieker  (619) . 709  Main  St.  John  E.  McKeever  (1228) . 951  Ellsworth  Dr. 


KANSAS  CITY 

Gilbert  Henry  (1081) . 903  N.  Seventh  St. 

Lawrence  W.  McHale  (1082) . 71 1  Commercial  Bldg. 

LaVerne  B.  Spake,  Jr.  (1083) . 1242  Minnesota  Ave. 

NESS  CITY 

V^yrl  W.  Levan  (620) . P.  O.  Box  55 

TOPEKA 

Frank  Lyngar  (1175) . 330  New  England  Bldg. 

Howard  Lyngar  (702) . 330  New  England  Bldg. 

David  Neiswanger  (124) . 330  New  England  Bldg. 

WICHITA 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (370) . 1002  Bitting  Bldg. 

Richard  E.  Ray  (1226) . P.  O.  Box  1515 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) ..  Wheeler  Kelly  Hagny  Bldg. 

KENTUCKY 

COVINGTON 

E.  J.  Legg  (573) . 515  V4  Madison  Ave. 

LOUISVILLE 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 601  Louisville  Tr.  Bldg. 


LOUISIANA 


BATON  ROUGE 


J.  Russell  Doiron  (600). 


NEW  ORLEANS 

George  Danziger  (883) . 822  Union  St. 

Edward  J.  Deano  (1039) . 806  Perdido  St. 

Stanley  M.  Lemarie  (734) . 829  Union  St. 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  (371) . 310  Carondelet 

W.  J.  Villarrubia  (691) . 812  Perdido  St. 

F.  Poche  Waguespack  (884) . 812  Perdido  St. 


Frank  J.  Ziizak  (1227) . 207  Milam  St. 

MARYLAND 

baltimorl: 

Clinton  C.  Beck  (1149) . i  Alder  Dr. 

N.  Stanley  Bortner  (507) . 912  Keyser  Bldg. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON 

James  H.  Alphen  (529) . 3>  State  St. 

lames  W.  Anthony  (1153) . 250  Boylston  St. 

Watson  G.  Cutter  (95) . 84  State  St. 

Frederick  L.  Dabney  (1229) . 53  State  St. 

William  H.  Dolben,  Jr.  (9844 . 161  Devonshire  St. 

Bertram  A.  Drucker  (i  176). .  .R^h.  708,  15  Kneeland  St. 

Basil  Gavin  (450) . 8  Newbury  St. 

Ralph  T.  Horn  (575) . 79  Milk  St. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (362) . 5  Arlington  St. 

Robert  W,  Jones  (1177) . 50  Congress  St. 

F.  Paul  Morgan  (250) . 45  Milk  St. 

Carl  R.  Nordblom  (1041) . 50  Congress  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 50  Congress  St. 

William  Pease  O’Brien  (458) . 10  State  St. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) _ 107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Joseph  C.  Skinner  (574) . 15  Congress  St. 

Frank  R.  Sylvester  (704) . 50  Congress  St. 

Frederick  Wayland  (531) . 200  Berkley  St. 

Arthur  P.  Wilcox  (1210) . 453  Washington  St. 


James  M.  Bowler  (705) . 1278  Beacon  St. 

Henry  G.  Kiggen  (530) . 1278  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (13) . 1 394  Beacon  St. 

Harold  L.  Niles  (500) . 1278  Beacon  St. 

L.  F.  Niles  (1085) . 1278  Beacon  St. 

Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Abraham  M.  Sonnabend  (508) . 330  Harvard  St. 

Benjamin  Yarchin  (1264) . 1368  Beacon  St. 


Leslie  C.  Read  (653) . 18  Brattle  St. 

E.  Burbank  Saul  (763) . 689  Massachusetts  Ave. 

Edward  S.  Stimpson  (532) . 185  Albany  St. 

LEXINGTON 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  (291) . 84  Shade  St. 

LYNN 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 65  Exchange  St. 


Certified  Property  Managers 
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MANSFIELD 

Francis  Lincoln  Buswell  (ago) . 41  Benefit  St. 

ROXBURY 

Daniel  Weisberg  (1086) . 534 A  Blue  Hill  Ave. 

SOMERVILLE 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (15) . 385  Broadway 

Howard  H.  Gilbert  (1178; . 385  Broadway 

Edward  G.  Pyne  (654) . 385  Broadway 

SPRINGFIELD 

Henry  M.  Clark  (loi) . 100  Broadway 

Harold  VV.  Stockbower  (1152) . 1200  Main  St. 

MICHIGAN 

ANN  ARBOR 

Wilson  H.  White  (i  154). ..  1008  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
BATTLE  CREEK 

Charles  V.  Perrett  (885) . 46  E.  Michigan  Ave. 

BIRMINGHAM 

Donald  D.  James  ^215) . 431  S.  Woodward  Ave. 

CENTERLINE 

Harry  J.  Tomlinson  (1280) . 8830  E.  10  Mile  Rd. 

DETROIT 

Jerome  P.  Bisschop  (1155) . 2631  Woodward  Ave. 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 600  Dime  Bldg. 

Lee  Builta  (923) . 300  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Jack  Caminker  (1087) . 34th  FI.  Barium  Tower 

Isaac  Jacob  Cohen  (150) . 640  Buhl  Bldg. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16) . Rm.  600,  600  Griswold  St. 

Kenneth  Draper  (706) . 530  Shelby  St. 

E.  L.  Ecclestone  (1042) . 14801  E.  Jefferson 

George  C.  Ewald  (1156) . 218  W.  Congress  St. 

Walter  Guibord  (670) . 3600  Book  Tower 

William  C.  Haines  (293) . 14629  Grandmont'Rd. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (63) . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

James  C.  Johnston  (153) . 1333  Majestic  Bldg 

Frank  T.  King  (154) . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Harvey  M.  Milford  (1063) . 1150  Griswold  St. 

Russell  T.  O’Malley  (1281) . 600  Dime  Bldg. 

S.  Fred  Pack  (709) . 1432  Dime  Bldg. 

George  J.  Pipe  (1179) . 2212  Guardian  Bldg. 

Norman  C.  Scudder  (459) . 1780  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Lee  K.  Silloway  (18) . 8th  FI.  Buhl  Bldg. 

John  S.  Spencer  (155) . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

William  Wright  Tanney  (711).... 614  Hammond  Bldg. 
Clarence  W.  Treadwell  (576) . 1002  Lafayette  Bldg. 

E.  LANSING 

.Albert  L.  Ehinger  (577) . 203  Evergreen  Ave. 

FLINT 

Claude  O.  Darby  (373) . 30  >*5  Sill  Bldg. 

John  W.  Davis,  Sr.  (1088) . 513  Dryden  Bldg. 

George  C.  Kellar  (261) . 304  Sherman  Bldg. 

Mark  H.  Piper,  Jr.  (659) . 910  Genesee  Bank  Bldg. 

GRAND  RAPIDS 

Silas  F.  Albert  (156) . 500  Keeler  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Ogden  (501). .  .906  Peoples  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


CROSSE  POINTE 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (314) . 1 15  Lewiston 

LANSING 

Emil  E.  Gallas  (771) . P.  O.  Box  1408 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . 2211/^  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

Russell  F.  Phillips  (398) . 520  S.  Washington 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (157). . . .  1005  Priidden  Bldg. 

Arnold  J.  Sprayman  (1043) . Hacker  Bldg. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20) . 622  N.  Washington  Ave. 

MUSKEGON 

Harvey  1.  Nedeau  (294) . Jefferson  at  Webster 

PONTIAC 

Kenneth  G.  Hempstead  (864) . 102  E.  Huron  St. 

Floyd  Kent  (502) . 24  W.  Lawrence  St. 

MINNESOTA 

DULUTH 

Bert.  L.  Struble  (671) . No.  8,  N.  Second  Ave.  W. 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208).. 

Maurice  Engler  (672). . . . 

Edward  W.  Kellogg  (592) 

James  R.  Thorpe  (65)... 

John  B.  Welch  (924) . 

MISSISSIPPI 

JACKSON 

W.  M.  Mann  (1158) . Standard  Life  Bldg. 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . Box  486 

.Swep  S.  Taylor  (792). 201  Deposit  Guaranty  Bank  Bldg. 

MISSOURI 

JOPLIN 

Charles  E.  Byrd  (712) . 2*414  Fourth  St. 

KANSAS  CITY 

George  F.  Akright  (675) . 207  Victor  Bldg. 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (351) . 921-23  Walnut  St. 

George  M.  Bliss  (103) . 921  Walnut  St. 

Allen  J.  Block  (1128) . 1 12  E.  Tenth  St. 

Thomas  C.  Bourke  (1090) . 1009  Baltimore  Ave. 

Harold  W.  Brown  (^2) . 200  Victor  Bldg. 

William  J.  Campbell  (744) . 300  Bryant  Bldg. 

John  F.  Campion  (713) . 2  £.  39th  St. 

David  B.  Childs  (352) . 509  Victor  Bldg. 

David  W.  Childs  (1091) . 505  Victor  Bldg. 

Charles  F.  Curry  (158) . 921  Baltimore  Ave. 

Harold  E.  Denney  (1193) . 921  Baltimore  Ave. 

Leo  Eisenberg  (1092) . Rm.  1002,  25  E.  Twelfth 

William  C.  Haas  (1093) . 1002  Walnut  St. 

Marvin  C.  Holmes  (843) . Box  2777 

Lewis  Kitchen  (714) . 928  Grand  Ave. 

J.  Ward  McPherson  (578) . Land  Bank  Bldg. 

Arnold  Norman  (461) . 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Robert  S.  O’Keefe  (1094) . 310  Ward  Pky. 

Carl  Ragsdale  (542) . soo  Temple  Bldg. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (295) . 1002  Walnut  St. 


519  Marquette  Ave. 
..400  First  Ave.,  N. 
.519  Marquette  Ave. 
.519  Marquette  Ave. 
.2415  Third  Ave.,  S. 
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Eleanore  Shcley  (1157) . 1009  Baltimore  Ave. 

Raymond  K.  Sheriff  (509) . 700  Victor  Bldg. 

William  R.  Stanley  (375) . 1002  Walnut  St. 

Joseph  E.  Stem  (1095) . 607  R.  A.  Long  Bldg. 

Frank  L.  Woodward  (660) . 114  W.  Tenth  St.  Bldg. 

Harry  D.  Woodward  (1194) _ 114  W.  Tenth  St.  Bldg. 

ST.  JOSEPH 

William  C.  Barrow  (625) . 816  Frederick  Ave. 

Howard  R.  Sisson  (716) . 708  Francis  St. 


William  F.  Baggerman  (315) . 5330  Delmar  Blvd. 

Charles  Christel  (1096) . iii  N.  Fourth  St. 

H.  L.  Cornet,  Jr.  (296) . 218  N.  Fourth  St. 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench  (252) . 3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

William  G.  Drozda  (1044) . 4006  Chouteau  Ave. 

Raymond  J.  Krueger  (1259) . 3936  Lindell  Blvd. 

Carol  V.  Laux  (463) . 4545  Gravois  Blvd. 

John  G.  Maguire  (1209) . 6401  Manchester  Ave. 

F.  B.  Martin  (745) . 224  N.  Fourth  St. 

Glennon  McDonald  (1097) . 3504  Lindell  Blvd. 

Sam  Michelson  (1180) . 820  Chestnut  St. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . 317  N.  Eleventh  St. 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (368) . Rm.  1118,  721  Olive  St. 

Theodore  S.  Schmidt  (1089) . 5  Forsyth  Walk 

Chester  A.  Steiner  (1181) . 705  Chestnut  St. 

Ralph  Stevener  (673) . 3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

Clarence  M.  Turley  (693) . 1304  Ambassador  Bldg. 

Theodore  J.  Weber  (844) . 6401  Manchester 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick  (120) . 3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NEBRASKA 

HASTINGS 

LaMoine  Hillers  (717) . 231  N.  Lincoln  Ave. 


ATLANTIC  CITY 


Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (219) . 245  S.  Vermont  Ave. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (1^) . 25  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121) . 1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (32) . 4803  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 

Russell  C.  Roney  (72) . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 


BASKING  RIDGE 


Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (355) . State  Highway  32 


Harold  G.  Tucker  (887) . 726  Broadway 


Leon  M.  Clair  (162) _ Crescent  Blvd.  at  Traffic  Circle 


John  H.  Abrams  (772) . 540  Cooper  St. 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 700  Federal  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 515  Market  St. 

J.  William  Markeim  (43) . 540  Cooper  St. 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24) . 12  N.  Seventh  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . 509  Cooper  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) . 509  Cooper  St. 

Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168) . 709  Market  St. 


Sidney  M.  Schwarz  (1002) . 28  N.  Sussex  St. 

EAST  ORANGE 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (25) . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106) . 23  S.  Harrison  St. 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . 23  S.  Harrison  St. 

George  N.  Weiman  (302) . 589  Central  Ave. 


Walter  L.  Blore  (674) . 204-5  Sharp  Bldg. 

OMAHA 

Arthur  A.  Allwine  (718) . 832  S.  24th 

Helen  E.  Benedict  (747) . 2024  N.  16th  St. 

Grant  A.  Benson,  Jr.  (1195). 801  Omaha  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Carl  Bolt  (1282) . 918  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

E.  R.  Clayton  (677) . 1001  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Albert  J.  Covert  (719) . 554  S.  25th  Ave. 

Harlan  G.  Easton  (628) . 600  Securities  Bldg. 

Victor  C.  Graham  (678) . 1701  Hamey  St. 

Harold  J.  Grove  (679) . 208  S.  i8th  St. 

William  B.  Hargleroad,  III  (464) . 

Rm.  224,  1904  Famam  St. 
Theodore  H.  Maenner  (579).  .808  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Hiram  S.  Manville  (720) . 904  N.  40th  St. 

Harland  Mossman,  Jr.  (1098). 918  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Harold  C.  Payne  (721) . 226  Barker  Bldg. 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson  (6te) . 500  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Lilyan  A.  Richards  (722). . .  .808  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Arthur  W.  Schmad  (1196) . 316  Electric  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Wilson  (1099) . 918  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  York  (655) . 500  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


NEW  JERSEY 


ASBURY  PARK 


Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) _ Main  St.  &  Mattison  Ave. 


Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

Edward  N.  Carden  (1265) . 1187  Grand  St. 

J.  Carroll  Dolan  (629) . 250  N.  Broad  St. 

Edward  W.  Hague  (1045) . 277  N.  Broad  St. 

James  J.  Harrigan  (1125) . 280  N.  Broad  St. 

Frederick  H.  Hoffmann  (595) . i  Union  Sq. 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . 261  N.  Broad  St. 

Robert  E.  Scott  (1283) . 400  Westfield  Ave. 

C.  S.  Stallard  (353) . 280  N.  Broad  St. 

\.  W.  Van  Horn  (580) . 250  N.  Broad  St. 

Harvey  B.  Wesman  (1003) . 108  W.  Jersey  St. 

ENGLEWOOD 

W.  Gerould  Clark,  Jr.  (970) . 67  Dean  St. 

HACKENSACK 

Vincent  A.  Buono  (1004) . 53  Main  St. 


Louis  J.  Hess  (682) . 150  Hillside  Ave. 


Clinton  B.  Snyder  (485) . 61  Newark  St. 


John  M.  Cullerton  (630) . 1207  Springfield  Ave. 

James  Hesson  (1100) . 1040  Springfield  Ave. 


Certified  Property  Managers 


JERSEY  CITY 

Edward  F.  Carbin  (169) . 879  Bergen  Ave. 

Thomas  A.  Dolan  (1159) . >66  Newark  Ave. 

William  F.  May  (395) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Harry  V.  Moser  (333) . 850  Bergen  Ave. 

Norman  Ostrow  (486) . 880  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg  (267) . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128) . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Charles  B.  Swenson  (1069) . 283  Central  Ave. 

Anna  S.  Wolf  (487) . 245  Jackson  Ave. 

KEARNY 

Isidor  Mintz  (535) . 508  Kearny  Ave. 

I.ODI 

William  T.  Anton  (1230) . 32  Main  St. 


MAPLEWOOD 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (334) . 1874  Springfield  Ave. 

Lionel  C.  Hartford  (491) . 71  Oakland  Rd. 

MONTCLAIR 

Thomas  G.  Robinson  (494) . 26  Lackawanna  Plaza 

(icorge  H.  Stanton  ( |3()) . 16  Church  St. 

Sydney  M.  X’alentitie  (}88) . 16  Church  St. 

John  Young,  Jr.  (489) . 406  Bloomfield  Ave. 

MORRISTOWN 

J.  Raymond  Prideaux  (1197) . 10  Park  PI. 

MOUNTAINSIDE 

Walter  Koster  (389) . Pembrook  Rd.  &  Route  29 


NEWARK 


Joseph  M.  Bass  (1046) _ 

Harry  Coddington  (391). 
Harry  M.  Coeyman  (iioi 
Thomas  E.  Colleton  (581) 
David  Cronheim  (45).... 
Sargent  Dumper  (297)... 
Harry  D.  Epstein  (865) . . . 
James  J.  Fitzsimmons  (29I 

Walter  J.  Gill  (582) . 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg  (475 
Jacob  Hirschhorn  (1006). 
W.  Edson  Huegel  (492).. 
Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (300).. 
Sanford  Krasner  (493) . . . 
Frank  B.  Maring  (1007).. 
Herbert  O.  Metzger  (793). 
Louis  J.  Nass  (301) . 


. 26  Thirteenth  Ave. 

. 50  Commerce  St. 

. 736  Ridge  St. 

. 515  Clinton  Ave. 

. 39  Branford  PI. 

. 744  Broad  St. 

. 24  Branford  PI. 

. 24  Commerce  St. 

. . .  1 180  Raymond  Blvd. 

. 60  Park  PI. 

. 790  Broad  St. 

. 17  Academy  St. 

. 744  Broad  St. 

. . 60  Park  PI. 

Rm.  1025,  744  Broad  St. 

. 786  Broad  St. 

. 58  Park  PI. 


Arthur  H.  Padula  (1284) . 200  Mt.  Vernon  PI. 

Seymour  Paskow  (1160) . Rm.  905,  744  Broad  St. 


Arthur  G.  Pulis,  Jr.  (749) . 509  Orange  St. 

Albert  C.  Rachlin  (521) . 17  Academy  St. 


Joel  L.  Schlesinger  (335) . 31  Clinton  St. 

Sol  G.  Sheldon  (1266) . 1025  Broad  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 


Joel  J.  Weber  (1008) . 1038  S.  Orange  Ave. 

Martin  Witzburg  (1009) . 344  Bergen  St. 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK 

William  R.  Devine  (1231) . 

Walter  C.  Letson  (1198) . 

John  Kingsley  Powell  (1199)... 

. 46  Bayard  St. 

NEWTON 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood 

(172) . 17  Main  St. 

PATERSON 

Henrv  N.  Stam  (985) . 

Samuel  P.  V'ought  (123) . 

PERTH  AMBOY 

Norman  Tanzman  (1232) . 

. 265  Madison  Ave. 

PLAINFIELD 

Albert  R.  Walker  (393) . 

Adelbert  A.  Whitford  (986) _ 

PRINCETON 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 

RED  BANK 

John  K.  Harris  (1005) . . 

RIDGEWOOD 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174) _ 

.201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

ROSELLE  PARK 

Frederick  C.  Holmes  (1161) _ 

John  M.  Neustaedter  (1010)... 

. .  .7  W.  Westfield  Ave. 
...19  E.  Westfield  Ave. 

RUTHERFORD 

Ellwood  S.  New  (421) . 

Arthur  D.  V^an  Winkle  (ion).. 

. 24  Orient  Way 

SHORT  HILLS 

Hawley  Jaquith  (390) . 

. 30  Montview  Ave. 

S.  ORANGE 

Frederic  L.  Wolf,  Jr,  (538) . 

SUMMIT 

Elmer  G.  Houston  (684) . 

. . 12  Maple  St. 

lEANECK 

.Arthur  R.  Storm  (1012) . 

.Alexander  Summer  (47) . 

. 647  Cedar  Lane 

...791  Queen  Ann  Rd. 

TRENTON 

Vincent  P,  Bradley  (1013) . 

H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 

Morton  S.  Kline  (1014) . 

- 145  E.  Hanover  St. 

UNION 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . 

.  .954.A  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

UNION  CITY 

Charles  T.  Shakarjian  (1285). . . 

. . .  2506  Bergenline  .Ave. 

WESTWOOD 

Clifton  F.  Trimble  (497) . 

. 263  Center  Ave. 
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NEW  YORK 


Harold  E.  Barker  (631) . 47  W.  Huron  St. 

George  Boos  (1047) . 66  Niagara  St. 

Luther  H.  Kendall  (965) . 1001  Genesee  Bldg. 

Richard  B.  Morris  (925) . 505  Abbott  Rd. 

Robert  Parke  (1048) . 66  Niagara  St. 

Philip  W.  Ransom  (537) . 234  North  St. 

Ellsworth  Short  (846) . 646  Ellicott  Sq.  Bldg. 

J.  B.  Wood  (379) . 2747  Main  St. 

METROPOLITAN  QTY  OF  NEW  YORK 

BOROUGH  OF  BRONX 

Harriet  M.  Bensley  (1200) . 149th  St.  &  Third  Ave. 

Charles  S.  Borger  (1049) . 180th  St. 

Dominick  Di  Giacomo  (962) . 2845  Webster  Ave. 

BOROUGH  OF  BROOKLYN 

Henry  L.  Ammon  (926) . i  West  Way 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 127  Nassau  Ave. 

Frank  A.  Matrunola  (237) . 6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Mencone  (377) . 1176  Bushwick  Ave. 

Harry  A.  Moehring  (378) . 660  Fulton  St. 

BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN 

Robert  H.  Armstrong  (966) . 12  E.  41st  St. 

Leo  Bimbach  (987) . 3607  Broadway 

Gordon  S.  Braislin  (889) . 545  Fifth  Ave. 

J.  Francis  Cahill  (241) . 235  W.  Fourteenth  St. 

J.  Clydesdale  Cushman  (928) . 281  Madison  Ave. 

Bernard  P.  Day  (1286) . 7  Dey  St. 

Alice  B.  Dodd  (456) . 26  W.  Eighth  St. 

Howard  Eliot  Drake  (1233).. Rm.  1408-9,51  E.  42nd  St. 

Arthur  Eckstein  (799) . 370  Seventh  Ave. 

Matthew  G.  Ely  (890) . 76  William  St. 

Leonard  L.  Farber  (927) . 165  E.  72nd  St. 

Alfred  S.  Friedman  (1162) . 1350  Broadway 

William  W.  Gordon  (1287) . 7  Dey  St. 

Lloyd  W.  Hardy  (i  182) . 1280  Lexington  Ave. 

Harry  B.  Helmsley  (538) . 175  Fifth  Ave. 

Herbert  R.  Houghton  (394) . 12  E.  41st  St. 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182) . 475  Fifth  Ave. 

George  Keiller  (423) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Donald  O.  Kingman  (584) . 93  Worth  St. 

Harold  LassofI  (1102) . 535  E.  Thirteenth  St. 

D.  O.  Morton  (231) . 521  Fifth  Ave. 

Walter  Oertly  (451) . 274  Madison  Ave. 

Lloyd  J.  Phillips  (891) . 134  W.  72nd  St. 

1.  Jerome  Riker  (888) . 562  Fifth  Ave. 

Ralph  R.  Russ  (1183) . 362  Fifth  Ave. 

Howard  M.  Sonn  (892) . 4060  Broadway 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (183) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274) . 93  Worth  St. 

Boyd  E.  Wilson  (893) . 100  Fifth  Ave. 

Edward  F.  Zieger  (1163) . 1367  First  Ave. 

BOROUGH  OF  QUEENS 

George  C.  Johnston,  Jr.  (866) . 

75-08  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Jackson  Heights 
Frank  S.  O'Hara  (437). .  .40-10  82nd  St.,  Jackson  Heights 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (256) . 7s  Garth  Rd..  Scarsdale 


Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . 1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Owen  A.  Mandeville  (750) _ 364  Post  Rd.,  Larchmont 


John  J.  Gokey  (929) . 53^-  Main  St. 

Wm.  H.  Gorsline  (34) . 311  Alexander  St. 


L.  T.  Eagan  (337) . 205  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 

George  J.  Goldstein  (522) . P.  O.  Box  1304 

Richard  N.  Groves  (512) . 351  S.  Warren  St. 

Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184) . 327  Montgomery  St. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

ASHEVILLE 

J.  T.  Chiott  (894) . Box  2123 

CHARLOTTE 

John  M.  Dwelle  (1267) . in  l.atta  Arcade 

DURHAM 

W.  A.  Lutz  (685) . 109  Market  St. 

HIGH  POINT 

Ed  Mendenhall  (467) . 116  W.  Washington  St. 

WINSTON-SALEM 

Stuart  Bondurant  (453) _ 405  N.  Cherry  St.  at  Fourth 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

FARGO 

Harry  R.  Arneson,  Jr.  (1103). . 609  N.  P.  Ave. 


Bernard  W.  Ley  (185) . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

Clinton  R.  Miller  (632) . 265  S.  Main  St. 

Marshall  C.  Stanley  (1234) . 400  First  Natl.  Tower 

Louis  Wolcott  (633) . 403  Second  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


Fred  H.  Broad  (438) . 700  Harter  Bank  Bldg. 

George  W.  Gosser  (410) . 127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

T.  K,  Harris  (634) . 127  Second  St.,  N.  E. 

Samuel  S.  Sherman  (635) . 700  Harter  Bank  Bldg. 


Robert  A.  Cline  (83) . 1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Erwin  G,  Downing  (275) . 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuBois  (84) . S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 

Harry  J.  Fath  (1235) . 4500  Carew  Tower 

Julius  J.  Heidacher  (585) . 1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Robert  J.  Huller  (847) . 617  Vine  St. 

Ellsworth  F.  Ireland  (554) . 1113  Traction  Bldg. 

Howard  W.  Jones  (751) . 1027  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Carl  A.  Mayer  (49) . 1515  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

York  McDonnell  (i  184). . .  .s!  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Su. 
Robert  E.  Poysell  (930)..  1204  Second  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Robert  W.  Rieckhoif  (636) . 111  E.  Fourth  St. 

William  F.  Siegroth  (1236) . 4th  &  Walnut  Sts. 

R.  Gordon  Tarr  (637) . 612  W.  Fifth  St. 

Fred  Tuke  (988) . 914  Main  St. 

Robert  E.  Tuke  (1050) . 914  Main  St 

Morris  Wasserman  (1201) . 274  Doctors  Bldg. 

Lewis  A.  White  (50) . 17  Dixie  Terminal  Bldg. 

William  R.  Young  (587) . nil  E.  McMillan  St 
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CLEVELAND 

Roy  C.  Carpenter  (380) . 3030  Euclid  Ave. 

A.  B.  Crandall  (1237) . 925  Natl.  City  Bank  Bldg. 

William  A.  Fox  (476) . 3030  Euclid  Ave. 

Louis  E.  Goldman  (540) . 71  Euclid  Bldg. 

Karl  F.  Kaserman  (895) . 1404  E.  Ninth  St. 

Carlton  Schultz  (36) . 200  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

William  B.  West  (867) . 925  Guardian  Bldg. 

COLUMBUS 

James  B.  Campbell  -  (1238). . 

Ward  C.  Case  (1288) . 

Wallace  E.  Nelson  (638) . . . 

Francis  W.  Paddock  (1202) 

Paul  R.  Robbins  (1239) _ 

Harold  F.  Zieg  (381) . 

DAYTON 

William  E.  Bohlender  (773) . 906  Callahan  Bldg. 

Sidney  Eisenberger  (454) . 729  Grand  Ave. 

Maxine  R.  Hammond  (1203). . . .  1405  Third  Natl  Bldg. 
L.  H.  Steinman  (602) . 232  N.  Ludlow  St. 

EAST  CLEVELAND 

Eldon  R.  Leo  (477) . 2(K)9  Stanwood  Rd. 

ELYRIA 

.\ndrew  J.  Foreman  (1289) . 142  Middle  Ave. 

HAMILTON 

Jack  L.  Dalton  (1064) . 307'8  Rentschler  Bldg. 

Richard  T.  Hosier  (469). .  .S.  E.  Cor.  Second  &  High  Sts. 


OKMULCEE 

Addison  Sessions  (283) . in  N.  Grand  Ave. 

SAND  SPRINGS 

A.  H.  Burgess  (523) . 

SHAWNEE 

W.  C.  Gouldy  (1052) . 1021/2  E.  Main 

Harry  C.  James  (1053) . 9  W.  Ninth  Street 

TULSA 

W.  J.  Bashaw  (776) . 229  Kennedy  Bldg. 

Oliver  S.  Black  (777) . 116  E.  Fifth  St. 

Veda  M.  Bostick  (477) . 21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 

J.  Roy  Bruce  (1241) . 1319  Hunt  Bldg. 

Richard  H.  Chauncey  (795) . 116  E.  Fifth  St. 

R.  B.  Collins  (478) . 224  E.  Fourth  St. 

Victoria  Conwell  (483) . 2114  S.  Jamestown 

Kenneth  Crouch  (479) . 810  First  Natl.  Bldg. 

Ralph  M.  Darnell  (686) . 104  Beacon  Bldg. 

B.  M.  Davenport  (1268) . 208  Thompson  Bldg. 

Dan  J.  Davisson  (480) . 810  First  Natl.  Bldg. 

T.  G.  Grant  (482) . 713  McBerney  Bldg. 

O.  B.  Johnston  (1 107) . 1 16  E.  Fifth  St. 

Morgan  Jones  (810) . 408  Thompson  Bldg. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (356) . Hunt  Bldg. 

Ernest  C.  Leonard  (544) . 116  E.  Fifth  St. 

Edward  Watters  (37) . 1212  S.  Cincinnati  Ave. 

Wade  C.  Whiteside  (779) . 21  W.  Fourth  St. 

Lloyd  E.  Yates  (1269) . 1522  Hunt  Bldg. 

OREGON 


. .  .8  E.  l  ong  St. 
.  150  E.  Broad  St. 
. .  .40  W.  Gay  St. 
. .  .85  E.  Gay  St. 
. . .  .8  E.  Long  St. 
581  E.  Town  St. 


LAKEWOOD 

William  C.  Crawford  (440) . '4589  Madison  Ave. 

LIMA 

Leonard  M.  Fishel  (956) . 641/2  Public  Sq. 

SHAKER  HEIGHTS 

Charles  E.  Norlin  (515) . 3306  Maynard  Rd. 

SPRINGMELD 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (338) _ 25  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 

John  H.  Goodrich  (1051) . 44  E.  Main  St. 

TOLEDO 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (41 1) . 810  Madison  Ave. 

OKLAHOMA 

MUSKIXIEE 

Earl  G.  Anthis  (903) . 305-08  Metropolitan  Bldg. 

E.  R.  Bryant  (639) . 1306  Boston 

L.  B.  Creekmore  (1240) . 208  Surety  Bldg. 

Vincent  J.  Perrot  (1104) . 303-6  Coml.  Natl.  Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 

V.  J.  Booth  (774) . 410  Perrine  Bldg. 

Harold  F.  Bratlburn  (794) . Fidelity  Natl.  Bldg. 

Ralph  R.  Carlin  (989) . 207  Local  Bldg. 

Hugh  K.  Clark  (1105) . 301  Petroleum  Bldg. 

E.  L.  Gragg  (775) . 1400  Petroleum  Bldg. 

James  A.  Harkins  (1290) . 24th  FI.  Apeo  Tower 

Bert  Hodges,  Jr.  (1106) . 2411  Apeo  Tower 

Cecil  L.  Turner  (848) . 826  Cravens  Bldg. 


PORTLAND 

William  P.  Allyn  (i204)..U.  S.  Natl.  Bank  of  Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . 206  Alderway  Bldg. 

Harry  W.  Bruck  (931) . 421  S.  W.  Sixth  St. 

Arvin  A.  Burnett  (932) . 225  S.  W.  Broadway 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (357) . 915  Public  Service  Bldg. 

M.  Jeffery  Holbrook  (933) . 623  S.  W.  Oak  St. 

Clifford  W.  Johnson  (934) _ 1602  Public  Service  Bldg. 

Robert  L.  Kahn  (1242) . 730  S.  E.  Sandy  Blvd. 

C.  1.  Meyers  (339) . P.  O.  Box  4410 

Chester  A.  Moores  (265) . 421  S.  W.  Sixth  St. 

David  B.  Simpson  (189) . 206  Alderway  Bldg. 

Waldemar  Spliid  (935) . 913  Corbett  Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ALLENTOWN 

Charles  E.  Hoover  (551) . 519  Linden  St. 

Earl  S.  Kester  (1108) . 519  Linden  St. 

ALTOONA 

John  Hill  (603) . 1388  Twelfth  Ave. 

E.  F.  McDowell  (656) . 400-02  Central  Trust 

T.  Chester  Parsons  (657) . 1107  Twelfth  Ave. 

CHESTER 

Benjamin  Blank  (1109) . 623  Welsh  St. 

Robert  B.  Hewes  (1294) . 521  Welsh  St. 

ERIE 

Floyd  A.  Baker  (516) . Security  Bank  Bldg. 

Charles  H.  Baumbach  (1164) . 114  W.  Seventh  St. 

Rowena  L.  Hagmann  (441) . 10  E.  Tenth  St. 
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C.  Harrison  Kessler  (936) . 705  State  St. 

E.  W.  Miller  (517) . 309-12  Masonic  Bldg. 

LANCASTER 

George  B.  Hetrick  (957) . 53  N.  Duke  St. 

MERION 

William  Pugh  (116) . 315  Montgomery  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66) _ 914-28  Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

Frank  G.  Binswanger  (937) . 1420  Walnut  St. 

John  Chatley.  Jr.  (990) . 135  S.  Broad  St. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108).. 200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

Elton  G.  Crockett  (455) . 1 12  S.  i6th  St. 

Hugh  F.  Gerhard  (589) . Washington  &  Ogontz 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) _ 200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

Reynold  H.  Greenbei^  (38) . 17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 

William  H.  Groetzinger,  Jr.  (518).  .533  Land  Title  Bldg. 

Alfred  L.  Haig  (318) . 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (in) . 1218  Chestnut  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 215  S.  Broad  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann,  Jr.  (753) . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (52) . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . Bustleton  &  Grant  Aves. 

James  C.  Leeper  (221) . 1422  Chestnut  St. 

James  H.  Livezly  (191).  .S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  &  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (413) . 

1105  Western  Savings  Fund  Bldg. 

J.  William  Markeim  (43) . 1625  Spruce  St. 

William  I.  Mirkil  (67) . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (193) . 2010  Packard  Bldg. 

Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (115) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

Albert  Quell  (590) . 1420  Walnut  St. 

Roland  R.  Randall  (340)... Rm.  900,  1211  Chestnut  St. 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 209  Lewis  Tower  Bldg. 

David  T.  Savage  (nio) . 1528  Walnut  St. 

James  C.  Seiss  (304) . 1201  Commercial  Trust  Bldg. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . 1422  Chestnut  St. 

George  R.  Weikel  (225) _ N.  E.  Cor.  17th  &  Sansom  Sts. 


A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Stanley  W.  Amheim  (723) . 419  Wood  St. 

Richard  J.  Aronson  (992) . ist  FI.,  Frick  Bldg. 

Ray  R.  Barone  (1243) . 4723  Baptist  Rd. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (305) . 341  Fourth  Ave. 

Harold  F.  Burnsworth  (849) . 105  W.  Ohio  St. 

M.  B.  Collins  (545) . 401  Wood  St. 

H.  M.  Curry  (546) . 401  Wood  St. 

Herbert  C.  Degenhardt  (1295).  .2405  Saw  Mill  Run  Blvd. 

Robert  V.  Erickson  (1165) . 3707  Fifth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228) . 311  Fourth  Ave. 

William  M.  Hall  (386) . 695  Washington  Blvd. 

J.  E.  Headley  (640) . 315  E.  Carson  St. 

Francis  H.  Jacob  (788) . 718  N.  Homewood  Ave. 

John  Lawler,  Jr.  (1124) . 450  Fourth  Ave. 

William  McCune  (897) . 617  Frick  Bldg. 

R.  K.  McCurdy  (8^) . 6001  Center  Ave. 

George  A.  Meyers  (229) . 450  Fourth  Ave. 


Hugh  A.  Murphy  (898) . 2995  W.  Liberty  Ave. 

Albert  A.  Murrer  (899) . 429  Diamond  St. 

Harry  E.  Pople  (306). . .  .420  Perry  Highway,  West  View 
Harry  P.  Richter  (850) . 1529  Koppers  Bldg. 

E.  W.  Rudert  (233) . 71 1  Washington  Rd. 

Meyer  H.  Sachs  (484) . 5822  Forbes  Si. 

Frank  W.  Schomagle  (234) . 440  Fourth  Ave. 

Sidney  A.  Schwartz  (854) . 218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

Leo  B.  Shapero  (1296) . 518-523  Bakewell  Bldg. 

F.  E.  Shaughnessy  (235) . 7216  Kelly  St. 

James  W.  Stevenson,  Jr.  (547) . 666  Washington  Rd. 

Harry  B.  Tarr  (1065) . 835  Warrington  Ave. 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (358) . 720  Wood  St. 

Benjamin  Thorpe  (649) . 218  Bakewell  Bldg. 

Thomas  N.  Wilson  (548) . 

1 100  Jones  Law  Bldg.,  530  Fourth  Ave. 
Ralph  C.  Ziegler  (687) . 604  Dravo  Bldg. 


Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 45  N,  Fourth  St. 

Sidney  L.  Mcllvain  (550) . 616  Washington  St. 

Jacob  L.  Rieser  (549) . 616  Washington  St. 

William  M.  Stottlemyer  (641) . 1 100  N.  Ninth  St. 


Harry  M.  Gordon  (851) . ist  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

UPPER  DARBY 

J.  C.  Taylor  (ini) . 55  Long  Lane 

WILKES-BARRE 

Robert  L.  Casper  (55) . Miners  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Anne  G.  Young  (591) - 723  Miners  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

WILKINSBURG 

G.  Robert  Berringer  (780) . 131 1  Swissvale  Ave. 

WILLIAMSPORT 

Fred  B.  Wetzel  (56) . 317  Pine  St. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . S.  C.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

TENNESSEE 

CHATTANOOGA 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) . 105  W.  Eighth  St. 

Web  C.  Brown  (949) . 1 18  E.  Eighth  St. 

Chas.  D.  Moore  (1054) . 1 18  E.  Eighth  St. 

R.  D.  Payne  (852) . 1 18  E.  Eighth  St. 

A.  C.  Pinckley  (642) . iii  W.  Eighth  St. 


Eugene  Fretz  (993) . 419  W.  Church  Ave. 

Georges.  Tate  (1166) . 206  W.  Clinch  Ave. 


W.  E.  Althauser  (938) . Falls  Bldg. 

H.  D.  Dermon  (555) . 106  Dermon  Bldg. 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) _ 215  Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

R.  Rollin  Goldsby  (939) . 7S4-37  Medical  Arts  Bldg. 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (387).  .215  Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Will  H.  Higgins  (414) . 112  Dermon  Bldg. 

David  V.  Johnson  (1112) . 1407  Sterick  Bldg. 
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Albert  F.  Kerns  (424) . 6ot  U.  P.  Bank  Bldg. 

Vernon  L.  Kerns  (1205) . 67  Madison  Ave. 

NASHVILLE 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118) . 1132  Third  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

4th  Ave.,  &  Church  St. 

OAK  RIDGE 

Woodford  C.  Taylor  (376) . P.  O.  Box  456 

TEXAS 

AMARILLO 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 

M.  H.  Loewenstern  (1244) 

Robert  Ricks  (81 1) . 

AUSTIN 

Chester  C.  Buratti  (1167) . 719  Colorado  St. 

Edgar  E.  Jackson  (940). . .  1212  Capital  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
George  W.  Sandlin  (941).  1212  Capital  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
Claude  D.  Wilson  (1245) . 305  W.  Sixth  St. 

CORPUS  CHRIST! 

Rae  A.  Easley  (796) . 52G  Peoples  St. 

William  T.  Neyland  (999) . 105  N.  Chaparral 

DALLAS 

Ervin  W.  Atkerson  (781) . P.  O.  Box  4128,  Sta.  A 

J.  A.  Burney  (782) . 918  Irwin-Keasler  Bldg. 

Otis  M.  Caskey  (994) . 1209  Main  St. 

Bill  Coleman  (1246) . 1415  Sylvan  Dr. 

Lawrence  C.  Gallaway  (942) . 207  Prather 

J.  W.  Lindsley,  Jr.  (784) . 1209  Main  St. 

Henry  S.  Miller,  Jr.  (1247) _ 405  .Southland  Life  Bldg. 

Max  Ploeger,  Jr.  (658) . in  S.  Murphy  St. 

Joseph  R.  Smith  (785) . 507  Cotton  Exchange  Bldg. 

Richard  V.  Works  (661). . .  1505  Dallas  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

EL  PASO 

R.  R.  Vanden  Heuvel  (1113) . 310  Mills  St. 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Bassett  Tower  Bldg. 

FORT  WORTH 

Durward  McDonald,  Jr.  (1248). 602  Dan  Waggoner  Bldg. 
E.  Morgan  Townsen  (786) . 700  Texas  St. 

HARLINGEN 

W.  Vernon  Walsh  (787) . 123  S.  First  St. 

HOUSTON 

C.  H.  Bell  (943) . 319  Kress  Bldg. 

Mrs.  Thos.  L.  Cummings  (1168) _ 725  Chronicle  Bldg. 

Reech  Dietch  (1249) . Bankers  Mortgage  Bldg. 

William  G.  Farrington  (812) . 1719  Sunset  Blvd. 

C.  Malcolm  Hamilton  (1169) . 616  Fannin  St. 

Meredith  H.  James,  Jr.  (1250) . 307  M  &  M  Bldg. 

Robert  C.  Kuldell  (1170) . 5100  Fannin  St. 

Ben  B.  Neuhaus  (1270) . 818  Union  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

joe  M.  Sam  (1251) . 1820  Calhoun  Ave. 

SAN  ANTONIO 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 935  Majestic  Bldg. 

John  O.  Flannery  (944) . 217  Travis  Bldg. 


Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . 833  Bandera  Rd. 

Ruth  C.  Yelton  (604) . 618  Gunter  Bldg. 

UTAH 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Harold  J.  Kemp  (946) . 

Walker  Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Trust  Dept. 

H.  P.  Kipp  (504) . 151  S.  Main  St. 

Parker  P.  Robison  (959) . 19  ^V.  South  Temple  St. 

Edwin  Whitney  (872) . 132  S.  Main  St. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  (58) . 111  E.  South  Temple  St. 

Harvey  C.  Woodbury  (1 1 15). . .  1 1 1  E.  South  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

ARLl.NGTON 


Anthony  G.  Denice  (1252) . 

Jack  R.  Jones  (597) . 

....  2228  Wilson  Blvd. 
..Box  166,  Main  Office 

EAIRLINGTON 

Stephen  R.  Barker  (676) . 

. 4634  36th  St.,  S. 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Emanuel  E.  Falk  (9G0) . 

. 134  26th  St. 

NORFOLK 

Robert  C.  Goodman  (688) . 

William  C.  Kutz  (853) . 

Virginius  H.  Nusbaum  (724) . 

Irving  F.  Truitt  (689) . 

Robert  M.  Wainwright  (1253). . . 

_ 600  Dickson  Bldg. 

105  W.  City  Hall  Ave. 

. 438  Boush  St. 

_ 600  Dickson  Bldg. 

PORTS.MOUTH 

T.  B.  Lee  (9(K)) . 

RICHMOND 

■Alfred  L.  Blake,  Jr.  (556) . 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) . 

Winfree  H.  Slater  (in 6) . 311 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (57) . 

Southern  States  Bldg. 

WASHINGTON 

BELLINGHAM 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (257) . P.  O.  Box  255 

I  AIRCHILD 

Alvah  L.  Spooner  (1118) . 8004  Poplar  Ave. 

SEATTLE 

Arthur  Z.  Boid  (258) . 

Frank  W.  Nolan  (1254)... 

Charles  H.  Olswang  (1255) 

Kenneth  W.  Peth  (in 7)... 

Donald  H.  Yates  (342) . 

SPOKANE 

Wallace  D.  Baker  (948) . 515  W.  Riverside  Ave. 

TACOMA 

Martha  A.  Allen  (1066) . 739  St.  Helens  Ave. 

Harry  Blangy,  Sr.  (1119) . 626  Rust  Bldg. 

E.  N.  Davidson  (1120) . 739  St.  Helens  Ave. 

Geo.  D.  Poe  (1256) . Jones  Bldg. 

Herbert  F.  Syford  (754) . 400  Fidelity  Bldg. 


215  W.  Ninth  St. 

. 315  Polk  St. 

. .  Amarillo  Bldg. 


. .  .810  Second  Ave. 
. .  .2nd  &  Spring  Sts. 
. .  .2nd  &  Spring  Sts. 
•575  Colman  Bldg. 
302  Republic  Bldg. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA 


CHARLESTON 

P.  j.  Beattie,  Jr.  (1121) . P.  O.  Box  1043 

HUNTINGTON 

W.  Roy  Campbell  (1171) . P.O.Box  119 

K.  Ross  Lutz  (643) . 915  Fifth  Ave. 


Ruth  E.  Mueller  (757) . 745  N.  Plankinton  Ave. 

John  Ogden  (1122) . 229  E.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

J.  Clifford  Olson  (758) . 1032  S.  105  Ct. 

Hugo  Porth  (730) . 339  W.  North  Ave. 

August  Richter,  Jr.  (759) . 152  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 

■Ambrose  Sullivan  (732) . 5311  N.  Diversey 

V.  L.  White  (761) . Rm.  318,  622  N.  Water  St. 

Glen  A.  Wilson  (505) . 161  W.  Wisconsin  Ave. 


WISCONSIN 

EAU  CLAIRE 

Julius  J.  Dinger  (1206) . S.  Barstow  St. 

GREEN  BAY 

Michael  J.  Barnard  (1257) . 308  Main  St. 

Elmer  Denessen  (1271) . 414  E.  Walnut  St. 

MADISON 

D.  J.  Benedict  (59) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (359) . 124  State  St. 

MILWAUKEE 

Herbert  W.  Engel  (725) . 1225  S.  i6th  St. 

Gene  J.  Hartung  (726) . 1802  W.  Center  St. 

Erwin  A.  Henschel  (756) . 4347  W.  Fond  du  lac  Ave. 

H.  L.  Radish  (727) . Rm.  316,  808  N.  Third  St. 

Elmer  W.  Lentz  (646) . Box  2054 

J.  A.  Lippert  (647) . 61 1  N.  Broadway 


ONTARIO,  CANADA 

TORONTO 

Raymond  Bosley  (1055) . 28  Adelaide  St.,  West 

William  H.  Bosley  (902) . 28  Adelaide  St.,  West 

Cyril  R.  DeMara  (733) . 372  Bay  St. 

Borden  Lilley  (1291) . 28  Adelaide  St.,  West 

John  W.  C.  Rook-Green  (1292). .  .28  Adelaide  St.,  West 

QUEBEC,  CANADA 

MONTREAL 

Albert  T.  Grimstead  (1056) . 1367  Greene  Ave. 

Chester  M.  Martin  (901) . 970  Sun  Life  Bldg. 

PHILIPPINES 

MANILA 

Teodoro  Kalaw,  Jr.  (1258). . .  1018  Soler  Cor.  Rizal  Ave. 


The  Officers  of  the  Institute 
announce  with  sincere  regret  the  death  of 
FRED  M.  LORISH,  Chicago,  Ill. 
LAMONT  H.  STOFER,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management  designates 
as  an  "Accredited  Management  Organization”  any  man¬ 
agement  agency  which  meets  its  established  standards 
of  ability  and  integrity  which  are: 

I.  It  shall  be  reputably  engaged  in  the  business  of 
property  management  in  the  locality  in  which  it  oper¬ 
ates; 

а.  Its  management  policies  and  techniques  shall  be 
established  by  individuals  who  are  experienced  and 
qualified  in  property  management; 

3.  It  shall  cover  all  money  handling,  accounting,  and 
disbursement  personnel  by  proper  and  adequate  fidelity 
bonds; 

4.  It  shall  segregate  the  funds  of  its  clients,  at  all 
times,  from  those  of  the  organization  by  deposit  in  a 
separate  bank  account  which  shall  always  contain  too 
per  cent  of  the  funds  of  every  client; 

5.  It  shall  not  receive  a  commission,  rebate,  discount, 
or  other  benefit  without  the  client’s  knowledge; 

б.  It  shall  not  make  any  misleading  or  inaccurate  rep¬ 
resentation  to  the  public; 

7.  It  shall  have  a  Certified  Property  Manager  in  an 
executive  position  relating  to  its  property  management 
activities; 

8.  It  or  one  of  its  principals  shall  be  a  member  of  a 
local  board,  or  an  Individual  Member,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

ALABAMA 

BIRMINGHAM 

Cahill  Realty  and  Insurance  Co. . .  .Massey  Bldg.,  Lobby 

MOBILE 

Julius  E.  Marx,  Realtor . 

604  Annex  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

ARIZONA 

PHOENIX 

James  G.  Bowen,  Realtor . 11  W.  Adams 

ARKANSAS 

LITTLE  ROCK 

Conner,  Baldwin  &  Farris . 518  Exchange  Bldg. 

CALIFORNIA 

BAKERSFIELD 

Warde  D.  Watson . 1707  Chester  Ave. 

BEVERLY  HILLS 

The  Beaumont  Company . 8644  Wilshire  Blvd. 

George  Elkins  Company . 

Beverly  Drive  at  Santa  Monica  Blvd. 

FRESNO 

Paul  Gregg . 618  T.  W.  Patterson  Bldg. 


HOLLYWOOD 

The  Ben  Hecht  Co . 6504  Selma  Ave. 

Real  Estate  Management  Company . 

1585  Crossroads  of  the  World 

LONG  BEACH 

Wayne  Stewart  Co . 600  Kress  Bldg. 

M.  G.  Wild . 143  E.  First  St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

Stewart  L.  Crebs . 1 24  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 

W.  L  Hollingsworth  Property  Management  Co . 

606  S.  Hill  St. 

F.  W.  Kadletz  &  Co . 1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 

Gray  Phelps  &  Company . 756  S.  Broadway 

Philip  M,  Rea  Company . 3723  Wilshire  Blvd. 

James  M.  Udall,  Inc.. .  1215  Westwood  Blvd.  at  Wilshire 
William  Walters  Company . 3923  W.  Sixth  St. 

SACRAMENTO 

MacBride  Realty  Company . 2101  Capitol  Ave. 

SAN  DIEGO 

O.  W.  Cotton  Co . 524  B  St. 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Company.  .300  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
Fred  B.  Mitchell  Co . 1401  Sixth  Ave. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Buckbee  Thorne  &  Co . 151  Sutter  St. 

Property  Management  Co . in  Sutter  St. 

SANTA  ANA 

A.  G.  Eldred  &  Co . 325  N.  Broadway 

COLORADO 

COLORADO  SPRINGS 

Padgett  Realty  Co . 19  E.  Pikes  Peak  Ave. 

DENVER 

The  Walter  S.  Cheesman  Realty  Company . 

1624  Tremont  PI. 

V.  J.  Dunton  Realty  Co..  .402-11  Midland  Savings  Bldg. 


Foster  &  Barnard,  Inc . 33  W.  10th  Ave. 

Garrett-Bromfield  &  Company . 650  17th  St. 

Moore  Realty  Company . 1725  California  St. 

Morrison  &  Morrison,  Inc . 1650  Broadway 

The  Frederick  R.  Ross  Investment  Company . 

510  United  States  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Van  Schaack  &  Co . 624  17th  St. 

A.  D.  Wilson  &  Company . 1730  California  St. 


PUEBLO 

Steel  City  Investment  Co. 


3” 
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CONNECTICUT 

HARTFORD 

C.  M.  Middlebrook,  Realtor . i8  Asylum  St. 

DELAWARE 

WILMINGTON 

Arnold  Goldslmrough . 9  E.  Twelfth  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

WASHINGTON 

Brodie  and  Colbert,  Inc . 1931  K  St.,  N.  W. 

J.  Wesley  Buchanan . 1614  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Capiul  View  Realty  Company . 

925  New  York  Ave.,  N.  W. 
Drury  Realty  Corporation.  1346  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.  W. 

R.  A.  Humphries,  Realtors . 808  N.  Capitol  St. 

Koones  &  .Montgomery,  Inc . 201  Southern  Bldg. 

J.  A.  McKeever  Co.,  Inc . 1732  K  St.,  N.  W. 

Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Corporation . 

1406  M  St.,  N.  W. 

Shannon  &  Luchs  Company . 1505  H  St.,  N.  W. 

The  Washington  Loan  and  Trust  Company . 

900  F  St.,  N.  W. 

Weinberg  &  Bush,  Inc . 1707  H  St.,  N.  W. 

The  Carey  Winston  Co . 739  15th  St.,  N.  W. 

FLORIDA 

JACKSONMLLE 

Reese,  Mason  &  Richardson  Co . 317  West  Ashley  St. 

MIAMI 

Hollopeter  &  Post,  Inc . 151  N.  E.  Third  St. 

The  Keyes  Company . 234  Biscayne  Blvd. 

TAMPA 

Carlton  C.  Cone . 442  W.  Lafayette  St. 

J.  W.  Cooper,  Inc . 126  E  Lafayette  St.,  P.  O.  Box  29 

Jay  Hearin,  Inc.,  Realtors . Tampa  Theater  Bldg. 

M.  H.  Mabry  Company . 509  Twiggs  St. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH 

Studstill  &  Hollenbeck,  Inc . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

ATLANTA 

Adam  Cates  Company . 201  Hurt  Bldg. 

Drapcr-Owens  Co . 521  Grant  Bldg. 

J.  H.  Ewing  &  Sons . 65  N.  Forsyth  St. 

Rankin- Whitten  Realty  Company . 

141  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W, 

Sharp-Boylston  Company . 39-4 >  Forsyth  St.,  N.  W. 

Ward  Wight  Realty  Company . 202  Healey  Bldg. 

AUGUSTA 

Sherman  and  Hemstreet,  Inc . 801  Broad  St. 

SAVANNAH 

Dotson  Realty  Company . 1 12  W.  Congress  St. 


ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO 

Baird  &  Warner,  Inc . 215  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Browne  &  Storch,  Inc . 919  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Downs,  Mohl  &  Company . 73  W.  Monroe  St. 

Draper  and  Kramer,  Incorporated. .  16  N,  Dearborn  St. 

S.  L.  Goodfriend  &  Co . 1 10  S.  Dearborn 

Hagstrom  &  Mullenix,  Inc . 2913  W.  Devon  Ave. 

Landau  and  Perlman . no  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Long-Kogen,  Inc . 6945  N.  Clark  St. 

McKey  &  Poague,  Inc . 1172  E.  63rd  St. 

Donald  F,  Moore,  Inc . 7748  S.  Ashland  Ave. 

Leslie  M.  Price . 6826  Stony  Island  Ave. 

Frank  G.  Reynolds  &  Co . 500  N.  Dearborn 

M.  A.  Rush  Realty  Company . 5708  N.  Ridge  Ave. 

Sudler  &  Company . 134  N.  LaSalle  St. 

Swan-Lorish,  Inc . 1355  E.  53rd  St. 

Milton  M.  Worsek  and  Co . 4007  W.  Lawrence  Ave. 

OAK  PARK 

Geo.  R.  Hemingway  Orgn.,  Inc . 1026  North  Blvd. 

C.  E.  Rackow  &  Co . 834  S.  Oak  Park  Ave. 

PEORIA 

Commercial  National  Realty  Company . 

1 18  S.  Madison  Ave. 

ROCKFORD 

William  H.  Barnes,  Jr.,  Realtor . 

915  Rockford  Trust  Bldg. 
J.  B.  &  Loren  L.  Whitehead . 504  Talcott  Bldg. 

INDIANA 

ANDERSON 

Anderson  Banking  Company . Anderson  Bank  Bldg. 

GARY 

Julius  Matthies  Agency,  Inc . 37  W.  Seventh  Ave. 

SOUTH  BEND 

Whitcomb  &  Keller,  Inc . 230  W.  Jefferson  Blvd. 

IOWA 

DES  MOINES 

Jester  &  Sons . 209  Fleming  Bldg. 

KANSAS 

DODGE  CITY 

L.  F.  Meyers . 505  Central 

TOPEKA 

Neiswanger  Company,  Inc . 330  New  England  Bldg. 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISVILLE 

Goodman  &  Hambleton,  Incorporated . 

6th  FI.,  Louisville  Trust  Bldg. 
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LOUISIANA 

\'EW  ORLEANS 

Geo.  Danziger . 822  Union  St. 

J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Inc . 310  Carondelet  St. 

Waguespack,  Pratt,  Inc . 812  Perdido  St. 

MARYLAND 

BALTIMORE 

W.  Burton  Guy  &  Co.,  Inc . 1 1  E.  Chase  St. 

Hampson  Reai  Estate  Offices . 1602  Munsey  Bldg. 

The  Maryland  Management  Co . 714  Garrett  Bldg. 

The  Roland  Park  Company . 22  Light  St. 

E.  Randolph  Wootton  &  Company _ 701  Cathedral  St. 

SILVER  SPRING 

Eig  &  McKeever,  Realtors . 951  Ellsworth  Dr. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

BOSTON 

Hunneman  and  Company . 5  Arlington  St. 

Nordblom  Company . 50  Congress  St. 

BROOKLINE 

Clifford  V.  Miller,  Inc . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Niles,  Inc . 1278  Beacon  St. 

A.  M.  Sonnabend  Properties . 330  Harvard  St. 

CAMBRIDGE 

George  A.  Giles  and  Son . 689  Massachusetts  Ave. 

LYNN 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co . 65  Exchange  St. 

SOMERVILLE 

Harry  A.  Gilbert,  Inc . 385  Broadway 

SPRINGFIELD 

Henry  M.  Clark  Company . 100  Broadway 

MICHIGAN 

DETROIT 

I..  A.  Ewald,  Inc . 220  W.  Congress  St. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Exchange  Incorporated . 

300  Lafayette  Bldg. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc . 416  Hammond  Bldg. 

Lambrecht  Kelly  Company . 530  Shelby  St. 

Leonard  P.  Reaume  Co . 2212  Guardian  Bldg. 

Schostak  Management  Company. .  .3415  Cadillac  Tower 

C.  W.  Treadwell  Co . 100 1-3  Lafayette  Bldg. 

Homer  Warren  &  Company . 600  Dime  Bldg. 

FLINT 

Piper  Realty  Company . 910  Genesee  Bank  Bldg. 

I. ANSINC 

Advance  Realty  Company . 622  N.  Washington  Ave. 

Edward  G.  Hacker  Company . Hacker  Bldg. 

Porter  Realty  Co . 1005  Prudden  Bldg. 

MINNESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Thorpe  Bros.  Inc . 519  Marquette  Ave. 

MISSISSIPPI 

JACKSON 

L.  T.  Rogers,  Realtor . 514  Lamar  Life  Bldg. 


MISSOURI 

KANSAS  CITY 

Akright  Realty  Company . 207  Victor  Bldg. 

A.  W.  Childs  and  Sons,  Inc . 509  Victor  Bldg. 

Charles  F.  Curry  Real  Estate  Company . 

921  Baltimore  .Ave. 

Lewis  Kitchen  Realty  Company . 928  Grand  Ave. 

John  A.  Moore  &  Company,  Inc . 700  Victor  Bldg. 

O’Flaherty-Norman  Company . 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Hardy  Phoenix  Company . 1009  Baltimore 

Carl  B.  Rechner  &  Associates . 

1000  Natl.  Fidelity  Life  Bldg. 

1002  Walnut  St. 

Joseph  E.  Stern  &  Co.,  Realtors _ 607  R.  A.  Long  Bldg. 

Woodward  &  Company,  Realtors . 114  W.  Tenth  St. 

ST.  LOUIS 

Dolan  Company,  Realtors . 6401  Manchester  Ave. 

Maginn-Martin-Salisbury,  Inc . 721  Olive  St. 

Rodemyer-Christel  &  Co . in  N.  Fourth  St. 

The  Ralph  D’Oench  Company . 3932  Lindell  Blvd. 

Real  Estate  Management  Company.  .317  N.  Eleventh  St. 

Carl  G.  Stifel  Realty  Co . 6394  Delmar  Blvd. 

Clarence  M.  Turley,  Inc . 1304  Ambassador  Bldg. 

Wenzlick-Stevener  &  Co . 3658  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NEBRASKA 

OMAHA 

Hal  Easton  Company . 600  Securities  Bldg. 

T.  H.  Maenner,  Inc . 808  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Hiram  S.  Manville . 904  N.  40th  St. 

The  National  Company  of  Omaha 

5th  FI.,  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
Carl  C.  Wilson,  Inc . 918  City  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

NEW  JERSEY 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

Joseph  D.  Farrington . 25  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 

.Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co . 245  S.  Vermont  Ave. 

BAYONNE 

Tucker  Management . 726  Broadway 

CAMDEN 

Nutter  Mortgage  Service . 509  Cooper  St. 

EAST  ORANGE 

Henry  M.  Lesher . 58  N.  Grove  St. 

Frank  H.  Taylor  &  Son,  Inc . 520  Main  St. 

ELIZABETH 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Company. .  .261  N.  Broad  St. 
HOBOKEN 

C.  B.  Snyder  Co.  Inc . 61  Newark  St. 

IRVINGTON 

Underwood  Mortgage  &  Title  Co. . .  1 150  Springfield  Ave. 
JERSEY  CITY 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc . 850  Bergen  Ave. 

Geo.  J.  Wolf  Realty  Co . 245  Jackson  Ave. 
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NEWARK 

Richard  Abeles . 

David  Cronheim . 

Sargent  Dumper,  Inc . 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg . 

Albert  M.  Greenfield  8c  Co . 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb . 

. 786  Broad  St. 

. 744  Broad  St. 

. 60  Park  PI. 

. 17  Academy  St. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK 

The  J.  K.  Powell  Company . 

PATERSON 

Samuel  P.  Voiight . 

. 7-13  Smith  St. 

PLAINFIELD 

J.  G.  Mulford  Company . 

PRINCETON 

Edmund  Cook  &  Company.... 

ROSELLE  PARK 

National  Realty  Company . 

....  7  W.  Westfield  Ave. 

RUTHERFORD 

Van  Winkle  &  Liggett . 

TEANECK 

Alexander  Summer,  Inc . 

Queen  Anne  Rd.  Cor.  Cedar  Lane 

TRENTON 

W.  M.  Dickinson  Co . 145  E.  Hanover  St. 

H.  S.  Kline  &  Co.,  Inc . 154  W.  State  St. 

UNION 

L.  J.  Zehnbauer . 954 A  Stuyvesant  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 

BUFFALO 

Parke,  Hall  &  Co . 66  Niagara  St. 

METROPOLITAN  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

BOROUGH  OF  BRONX 

J.  Clarence  Davies,  Inc . 274  Madison  Ave. 

Steinmetz  Borger,  Inc . 1005  E.  180th  St. 

BOROUGH  OF  BROOKLYN 

Bulkley  8e  Horton  Co . 660  Fulton  St. 

Albert  R.  Mencone . 1176  Bushwick  Ave. 

BOROUGH  OF  MANHATTAN 

Cushman  &  Wakefield,  Inc . 281  Madison  Ave. 

Dwight-Helmsley,  Inc . 175  Fifth  Ave. 

Arthur  Eckstein,  Inc . 370  Seventh  Ave. 

Farber-Wittman,  Inc . 165  E.  7fnd  St. 

Walter  L.  Frank  Management  Corporation . 

3607  Broadway 

Albert  M.  Greenfield  8e  Co . 521  Fifth  Ave. 

Hardy,  Brauneis  &  Naumann,  Inc.. .  1280  Lexington  Ave. 

Harold  Lassoff . 535  E.  Thirteenth  St. 

Walter  Oertly  Associates,  Incorporated . 

274  Madison  Ave. 

Sonn-Saalberg  Co . 4060  Broadway 

Durand  Taylor  Company . 93  Worth  St. 

Edward  Franklin  Zieger . 13^  First  Ave. 


ROCHESTER 

Gorsline  &  Steele . 200  Hiram  Sibley  Bldg. 


SYRACUSE 

Pomeroy  Organization,  Inc . 327  Montgomery  St. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

HIGHPOINT 

Mendenhall-Moore,  Realtors _ 116  W.  Washington  St. 

OHIO 

CINCINNATI 


Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc.. .  1027  Enquirer  Bldg.,  617  Vine  St. 

Thomas  Emery’s  Sons,  Inc . 4500  Carew  Tower 

The  Fifth  Third  Union  Trust  Company . 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 

Theodore  Mayer  &  Bro _ 1515  First  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

Fred’k.  A.  Schmidt,  Inc..  .S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  and  Main  Sts. 

Walter  H.  Tarr  &  Son . 612-14  W.  Fifth  St. 

Fred  Tuke  8:  Son . 914  Main  St. 


CLEVELAND 


Karl  F.  Kaserman . 1404  E.  Ninth  St. 

Ostendorf-Morris  Company. .  .925  Natl.  City  Bank  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  Management,  Inc . 

200  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 


COLl’MBUS 


W.  Lyman  Case  8e  Co. 


150  E.  Broad  St. 


DAYTON 

W.  E.  Bohlender  &  Company . 906  Callahan  Bldg. 

Sidney  Eisenberger  Realty  Company _ 729  Grand  Ave. 


HAMILTON 

The  Citizens  Realty  Company. ..  .713  Rentschler  Bldg. 
OKLAHOMA 

MUSKOGEE 

E.  R.  Bryant  Real  Estate  Agency . 1306  Boston 


OKLAHOMA  CITY 


The  Bond  Rental  Co . 410  Perrine  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Carlin  Company . 207  Local  Bldg. 

Home  Mortgage  &  Investment  Co . 

24th  FI.,  Apco  Tower 


TULSA 


Adams  k  Leonard. .  . 1 16  E.  Fifth  St. 

Crouch-Davisson-Mulhall . 810  First  Natl.  Bldg. 

Ralph  M.  Darnell  Company . 104  Beacon  Bldg. 

Hall  Investment  Company . 224  E.  Fourth  St. 

Sutton-Norton  Company . 21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 

Whiteside  8c  Whiteside . 21  W.  Fourth  St. 


OREGON 

PORTLAND 

Waldemar  Spliid . 913  Corbett  Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

CHESTER 

Earle  F.  Hewes  Agency . . 521  Welsh  St. 

ERIE 

Hagmanns,  Realtors . 10  E.  Tenth  St. 

E.  W.  Miller  Company . 309  Masonic  Bldg. 


Accredited  Management  Organizations 


PHILADELPHIA 

Frank  G.  Binswanger.  Inc . 14S0  Walnut  St. 

Joseph  J.  &  Reynold  H.  Greenberg,  Inc . 

17th  and  Sansom  Sts. 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co. 200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg. 

Heymann  &  Bro . 215  S.  Broad  St. 

John  G.  Keck  &  Company . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

John  J.  MacDonald. ...  1 105  Western  Savings  Fund  Bldg. 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co . 123  S.  Broad  St. 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  &  Bro.,  Inc . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer.' . 12  S.  12th  St. 

PITTSBURGH 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Inc . 419  Wood  St. 

Albert  M.  Greenfield  &  Co . 429  Penn  Ave. 

W.  M.  Hall  Company . 695  Washington  Rd. 

Kelly-Wood  Real  Estate  Company . 

6001  Center  Ave.,  corner  Hiland  Ave. 

Lawler  &  Co . 450  Fourth  Ave. 

North  Side  Real  Estate  Company . 105  W.  Ohio  St. 

E.  W.  Riidert . 71 1  Washington  Rd. 

Stevenson,  Williams  Co . 666  Washington  Rd. 

Arthur  F.  Texter . 720  Wood  St. 

UPPER  DARBY 

J.  C.  Taylor  Co . 55  Long  Lane 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

GREENVILLE 

Alester  G.  Furman  Co . S.  C.  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


TENNESSEE 

CHArrANOOCA 

American  National  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  .111  E.  Eighth  St. 
C.  V.  Brown  &  Bro . 1 18  E.  Eighth  St. 

MEMPHIS 

Bluff  City  Realty  Company . 1 12  Dermon  Bldg. 

Dave  Dermon  Company . 106  Dermon  Bldg. 

Percy  Galbreath  &  Son,  Inc . . . . 

215  Columbian  Mutual  Tower  Bldg. 

Hobson-Kems  Company,  Inc . 

601  Union  Planters  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 
Edward  Lemaster  Company . Falls  Bldg.  Lobby 


TEXAS 

AMARILLO 

Askew  &  Brown,  Realtors . 215  W.  Ninth  St. 


AUSTIN 

Geo.  W.  Sandlin . 1312  Capital  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 


BROWNSVILLE 

W.  Vernon  Walsh  Realty  Company . 

402  Pan  American  Bldg. 


CORPUS  CHRISTI 

Rae  Easley  Company . 526  Peoples  St. 

W.  M.  Neyland  Realty  Company. . .  105  N.  Chaparral  St. 


DALLAS 

Banki-Bumey  Company . 918  Irwin-Keasler  Bldg. 

C.  C.  Gallsway  &  Company . 207  Prather 
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J.  W.  Lindsley  &  Company . 1209  Main  St. 

Henry  S.  Miller  Company . 405  Southland  Life  Bldg. 

Joseph  R.  Smith  &  Co . 507  Cotton  Exchange  Bldg. 

Chas.  E.  Turner  Co . iii  S.  Murphy  St. 

George  W.  Works . 1505  Dallas  Natl.  Bank  Bldg. 

EL  PASO 

Eckford,  Smith  &  Vanden  Heuvel . 310  Mills  St. 

HARLINGEN 

W.  Vernon  Walsh  Realty  Company . 1*3  S.  First  St. 

HOUSTON 

Property  Management  Company . 2128  W.  Alabama 

Sam  Realty  Company . 1820  Calhoun  Ave. 

SAN  ANTONIO 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr . 935  Majestic  Bldg. 

Ruth  C.  Yelton . 618  Gunter  Bldg. 

UTAH 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

Woodbury  Corporation . 1 1 1  E.  South  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

NEWPORT  NEWS 

Drucker  &  Falk . 134  26th  St. 

NORFOLK 

Goodman-Segar- Hogan,  Incorporated .  600  Dickson  Bldg. 

RICHMOND 

Alfred  L.  Blake  &  Sons,  Inc . 20  N.  Eighth  St. 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc . 1013  E.  Main  St. 

WASHINGTON 

SEATTLE 

Burwell  &  Morford . 575  Colman  Bldg. 

Yates,  Riley  &  MacDonald . 302  Republic  Bldg. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

HUNTINGTON 

Watts  Realty  Company. . 414  Eleventh  St. 

WISCONSIN 

GREEN  BAY 

Barnard  Corporation . 308  Main  St. 

MADISON 

D.  J.  Benedict . 130  State  St. 

MILWAUKEE 

Dick  &  Reuteman  Co . Rm.  316, 808  N.  Third  St. 

ONTARIO,  CANADA 

TORONTO 

W.  H.  Bosley  &  Co . 28  Adelaide  St..  W. 

QUEBEC,  CANADA 

MONTREAL 

Westmount  Realties  Company . 1367  Greene  Ave. 


TO  INSURE  PROMPT  DELIVERY  OF  THE  Journal  SUBSCRIBERS  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  ADVISE 
THE  POSTMASTER  AS  WELL  AS  THE  Journal  PUBLICATION  OFFICE  OF  CHANGES  IN  ADDRESS. 
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head.  March  1951,  pp.  173-174. 

DIRECT  MAIL 

Take  a  Letter!  clarkson.  Dec.  1950,  pp.  125-126. 
EDITORIALS 

In  Time  of  Crisis.  Sept.  1950,  p.  2. 

The  Miami  Meeting.  Sept.  1950,  p.  2. 

New  Horizons.  March  1951,  pp.  165-166. 

Wisdom  Must  Prevail.  March  1951,  p.  166. 


How  Much  Obsolescence?  June  1951,  pp.  247-259.  EDL'C.\TIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Nature  and  History  of  Retailing.  Sept.  1950,  Sale  and  Lease-back  of  Corporate  Property,  cary. 

PP-  33-42;  Dec.  1950,  pp.  113-122.  Sept.  1950,  pp.  14-26. 
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ELECTRICITY  (See,  also,  Maintenance  Exchange) 
Selling  More  Than  Space,  cady.  Sept.  1950,  pp.  27- 
28. 

ENGLAND 

Letter  from  England.  March  1951,  pp.  178-174. 

EXCHANGES,  TAX-FREE 

Saving  Taxes  in  Real  Estate  Transactions,  more- 
head.  March  1951,  pp.  175-176. 

EXCLUSIVE  LISTING 

Selling  Commercial  Investment  Properties.  Gregory. 
Dec.  1950,  pp.  105-112. 

FINANCING 

Sale  and  Lease-back  of  Corporate  Property,  cary. 
Sept.  1950,  pp.  14-26. 

GRAMMAR 

Take  a  Letter!  ci.arkson.  .Sept.  1950,  pp.  44-45. 
GROSS  REVENUE 

Eleven  Years  of  Apartment  Operating  Experience. 

JAMES.  Dec.  1950,  pp.  87-88. 

HEATING  (See,  also.  Maintenance  Exchange) 

The  High  Cost  and  Cure  of  Smoke,  curtin.  March 
1951,  pp.  185-189. 

HOTELS 

Hotel  Management,  gottlieb.  March  1951,  pp.  198- 
206. 

Selling  More  Than  Space,  cady.  Sept.  1950,  pp.  27- 
32- 

Trends  in  Property  Management:  A  Survey.  Sept. 
1950.  pp.  3-13. 

HOUSING  PROJECTS 

Management  Opportunities  in  Public  Housing. 

ASCHMAN.  Dec.  1950,  pp.  98-104. 

INCOME  PROPERTY 

Eleven  Years  of  Apartment  Operating  Experience. 

JAMES.  Dec.  1950,  pp.  85-97. 

Selling  More  Than  Space,  cady.  Sept.  1950,  pp.  27- 
32. 

Selling  Commercial  Investment  Properties.  Gregory. 
Dec.  1950,  pp.  105-112. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROPERTY 

Trends  in  Property  Management:  A  Survey.  Sept. 
1950.  pp.  3->3. 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 
.Accredited  Management  Organizations.  Sept.  1950, 
pp.  75-79:  Dec.  1950,  pp.  156-160:  March  1951, 
PP-  235-239:  June  1951.  pp.  3« ‘-3'5- 
Advisory  Boards  and  Committees.  Sept.  1950,  pp.  61- 
62:  Dec.  1950,  pp.  141-142:  March  1951,  pp.  220- 
221:  June  1951,  pp.  296-297. 

Certihed  Property  NIanagers.  Sept.  1950,  pp.  63-74: 
Dec.  1950,  pp.  143-154:  March  1951,  pp.  222-234: 
June  1951,  pp.  298-310. 


Chapter  Officers.  Sept.  1950,  pp.  59-60:  Dec.  1950, 
PP-  >39-‘4o:  March  1951,  pp.  218-219:  June  1951, 
PP-  294-295. 

The  Editor’s  Review.  Sept.  1950,  p.  2:  March  1951, 
pp.  165-166. 

National  Officers.  Sept.  1950,  p.  58:  Dec.  1950,  p.  138: 

March  1951,  p.  217:  June  1951,  p.  293. 

New  Certihcations.  Sept.  1950,  p.  57:  Dec.  1950, 
pp.  131-137:  March  1951,  pp.  215-216:  June  1931, 
pp.  288-292. 

President  for  1951.  Dec.  1950,  pp.  83-84. 

Professional  Pledge.  March  1951,  p.  164:  June  1951. 
p.  242. 

Regional  V'ice  Presidents,  1951.  March  1951,  p.  163. 
INSTITUTIONAL  BUYERS 

Sale  and  Lease-back  of  Corporate  Property,  cary. 
Sept.  1950,  pp.  14-26. 

INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Sale  and  Lease  back  of  Corporate  Property,  cary. 
Sept.  1950,  pp.  14-26. 

INSURANCE  DEPARTMENT 

Trends  in  Property  Management:  A  Survey.  Sept. 
1950.  PP-  3->3- 
INVESTMENTS 

Sale  and  Lease-back  of  Corporate  Property,  cary. 
Sept.  1950,  pp.  14-26.  '• 

Selling  Commercial  Investment  Properties.  Gregory. 
Dec.  1950,  pp.  105-112. 

LEASE 

Sale  and  Lease-back  of  Corporate  Property,  cary. 
Sept.  1950,  pp.  14-26. 

LEASE-PURCHASE 

Sale  and  Lease-back  of  Corporate  Property,  cary. 
Sept.  1950,  pp.  14-26. 

LETTER  WRITING 

Take  a  Letter!  clarkson.  Sept.  1950,  pp.  43-47:  Dec. 

1950,  pp.  123-127. 

What  Type  of  Letters  Do  You  Write?  morris.  March 

1951,  pp.  194-197. 

MAIL-ORDER  HOUSES 

The  Nature  and  History  of  Retailing.  Dec.  1950, 
pp.  113-122. 

MAINTENANCE 

The  Legislative  Climate  and  Property  Management. 

ASCHMAN.  June  1951,  p.  262-268. 

MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 
Editor:  david  l.  keith 
Section: 

Sept.  1950,  pp.  51-54:  Dec.  1950,  pp.  128-130:  March 
1951,  pp.  207-212:  June  1951,  pp.  283-286. 
Subjects: 

Aluminum.  Dec.  1950,  p.  129. 

Bag  worms.  June  1951,  p.  286. 

Civil  defense.  Dec.  1950,  pp.  128-129:  March  1951, 
p.  209. 
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Closets.  Sept.  1950,  p.  53. 

Costs,  building  material.  March  1951,  p.  207. 
Electricity.  Sept.  1950,  p.  54. 

Heating.  Sept.  1950,  p.  54. 

Landscaping.  June  1951,  p.  285. 

Lawns.  June  1951,  p.  286. 

Lathing.  Sept.  1950,  pp.  53-54. 

Paint.  Sept.  1950,  pp.  52-54. 

Papering.  Sept.  1950.  p.  54. 

Personnel.  Dec.  1950,  p.  129. 

Picture  hangers.  June  1951,  pp.  285-286. 
Plastering.  Sept.  1950,  pp.  53-54. 

Plumbing.  Sept.  1950,  p.  54. 

Purchasing  Guide.  June  1951,  pp.  284-285. 
Radiators.  Sept.  1950,  p.  52. 

Sand  blasting.  Sept.  1950,  p.  51. 

Storage  space.  Sept.  1950,  p.  53. 

Taxes,  personnel.  March  1951,  pp.  209-210. 
Television.  March  1951,  pp.  207-209. 

MANAGEMENT  DEPARTMENT 

Management  Profits  are  Small,  and  Should  Be  Small 
in  Total  Business  Done.  kahn.  March  1951, 
pp.  190-193. 

MARKET,  REAL  ESTATE 

Letter  from  England.  March  1951,  pp.  178-184. 

MATERIAL  CONTROLS 

The  Legislative  Climate  and  Property  Management. 

ASCHMAN.  June  1951,  pp.  262-268. 

NEW  BUSINESS 

Management  Opportunities  in  Public  Housing. 

ASCHMAN.  Dec.  1950,  pp.  98-104. 

Office  Procedure  for  the  Small  Business,  booth.  Sept. 
•950.  p.  42. 

Selling  Commercial  Investment  Properties.  Gregory. 
Dec.  1950,  pp.  105-112. 

Trends  in  Property  Management:  A  Survey.  Sept. 
1950,  pp.  3-13. 

OBSOLESCENCE 

How  Much  Obsolescence!  June  1951,  pp.  247-259. 
OFFICE  BUILDINGS,  See  Commercial  Property 
OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

Office  Procedure  for  the  Small  Business,  booth.  Sept. 

1950,  pp.  41-42. 

OFFICE  PROCEDURE 

Introducing  the  New  Worker  to  His  Job.  fair.  June 

1951,  pp.  279-282. 

Office  Procedure  for  the  Small  Business,  booth.  Sept. 

1950,  pp.  40-42. 

OPERATING  COST 

Eleven  Years  of  Apartment  Operating  Experience. 

JAMES.  Dec.  1950,  pp.  88-90. 

The  High  Cost  and  Cure  of  Smoke,  curtin.  March 

1951,  pp.  185-189. 


PERSONNEL  (See,  also.  Maintenance  Exchange) 
Hotel  Management,  gottlieb.  March  1951,  pp.  198- 
206. 

Introducing  the  New  Worker  to  His  Job.  fair.  June 
1951,  pp.  279-282. 

PRODUCTION 

The  Nature  and  History  of  Retailing.  Dec.  1950, 
pp.  115-116. 

PROFITS 

Management  Profits  Are  Small,  and  Should  Be  Small 
in  Total  Business  Done.  kahn.  March  1951, 
pp.  190-193. 

PROPERTY  MANAGEMENT 

Eleven  Years  of  Apartment  Operating  Experience. 

JAMES.  Dec.  1950,  pp.  85-97. 

Forty  Services  We  Render  to  Owners,  cush.man  a 
WAKEFIELD,  INC.  June  1951,  pp.  260-261. 

The  High  Cost  and  Cure  of  Smoke,  curtin.  March 
1951,  pp.  185-189. 

Hotel  Management,  gottlieb.  March  1951,  pp.  198- 
206. 

The  Legislative  Climate  and  Property  Management. 

ASCHMAN.  June  1951,  pp.  262-268. 

Management  Opportunities  in  Public  Housing,  asch- 
MAN.  Dec.  1950,  pp.  98-104. 

Management  Profits  Are  Small,  and  Should  Be  Small 
in  Total  Business  Done.  kahn.  March  1951,  pp. 
•  90-»93- 

Office  Procedure  for  the  Small  Business,  booth.  Sept. 
1950.  pp.  fO-.J2. 

Property  Managers  Prepare  for  War.  kieb.  June  1951, 
pp.  243-246. 

Saving  Taxes  in  Real  Estate  Transactions,  morehead. 
March  1951,  pp.  167-177. 

Selling  More  Than  Space,  cady.  Sept.  1950,  pp.  27-32. 
Trends  in  Property  Management:  A  Survey.  Sept. 
1950,  pp.  3-13. 

PUBLIC  HOUSING 

Management  Opportunities  in  Public  Housing. 

ASCHMAN.  Dec.  1950,  pp.  98-104. 

PUNCTUATION 

Take  a  Letter!  clarkson.  Sept.  1950,  pp.  43-47. 
RENT 

Sale  and  Lease-back  of  Corporate  Property,  cary. 
Sept.  1950,  pp.  14-26. 

RENT  CONTROL 

The  Legislative  Climate  and  Property  Management. 

ASCHMAN.  June  1951,  pp.  262-268. 

Property  Managers  Prepare  for  War.  kieb.  June  1951, 
pp.  243-246. 

Trends  in  Property  Management:  A  Survey.  Sept. 
»950.  pp.  3->3- 
RENT  RECEIPTS 

Office  Procedure  for  the  Small  Business,  booth.  Sept. 
1950,  pp.  40-42. 
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RENTALS 

A  Re-examination  of  Rentals  and  Construction 
Costs.  BARKER.  Junc  1 95 1,  pp.  269-278. 

Sale  and  Lease-back  of  Corporate  Property,  cary. 
Sept.  1950,  pp.  14-26. 

Saving  Taxes  in  Real  Estate  Transactions,  morehf.ad. 
March  1951,  pp.  167-177. 

RESIDENTIAL  PROPERTY 

Eleven  Years  of  .ipartment  Operating  Experience. 

JAMES.  Dec.  1950.  pp.  85-97. 

Hoiv  Much  Obsolescence?  June  1951,  pp.  247-259. 
Selling  More  Than  Space,  cady.  Sept.  1950,  pp.  27-32. 
The  Television  .intenna  Problem  for  Walk-up  Apart¬ 
ment  Buildings,  kaluzna.  Sept.  1950,  pp.  48-50. 
Trends  in  Property  Management:  A  Survey.  Sept. 
'950,  pp.  3->3. 

RESTRICTIONS 

The  Legislative  Climate  and  Property  Management. 
ASCHMAN.  June  1951,  pp.  262-268. 

RETAIL  OPERATIONS 

The  Nature  and  History  of  Retailing.  Sept.  1950, 
PP-  33-42:  Dec.  1950,  pp.  1 13-122. 

.4  Re-examination  of  Rentals  and  Construction  Costs. 
BARKER.  June  1951,  pp.  269-278. 

SALES 

The  Nature  and  History  of  Retailing.  Sept.  1950, 
pp.  33-42:  Dec.  1950,  pp.  113-122. 

Sale  and  Lease-back  of  Corporate  Property,  cary. 
Sept.  1950,  pp.  14-26. 

Saving  Taxes  in  Real  Estate  Transactions,  morehead. 
March  1951,  pp.  167-177. 

Selling  Commercial  Investment  Properties.  Gregory. 
Dec.  1950,  pp.  105-112. 

SALES  DEPART.MENT 

Trends  in  Property  Management:  A  Survey.  Sept. 
1950,  pp.  3-13. 

SALES  LETTER 

Take  a  Letter!  clarkson.  Dec.  1950,  pp.  125-126. 
SHOPPING  CENTERS 

The  Nature  and  History  of  Retailing.  Dec.  1950, 
pp.  119-120. 

.4  Re-examination  of  Rentals  and  Construction  Costs. 
BARKER.  June  1951,  pp.  269-278. 

STATE.MENTS 

Office  Procedure  for  the  Small  Business,  bcxith.  Sept. 
1950,  pp.  40-42. 


STORES 

The  Nature  and  History  of  Retailing.  Sept.  1950, 

PP-  33-42:  Dec.  1950,  pp.  113-122. 

% 

SYNDICATE  OPERATION 

Trends  in  Property  Management:  A  Survey.  Sept. 
>950.  pp.  3-13. 

TAX  EXEMPTION 

Sale  and  Lease-back  of  Corporate  Property,  cary. 
Sept.  1950,  pp.  14-26. 

TAX  RATE 

Saving  Taxes  in  Real  Estate  Transactions,  morehead. - 
March  1951,  pp.  167-177. 

TAXATION 

Eleven  Years  of  Apartment  Operating  Experience.} 
JAMES.  Dec.  1950,  pp.  90-91. 

The  Legislative  Climate  and  Property  Management.  ■. 
ASCHMAN.  June  1951,  pp.  262-268. 

TAXES 

Sale  and  Lease-back  of  Corporate  Property,  cary.  ' 
Sept.  1950,  pp.  14-26.  ^ 

Saving  Taxes  in  Real  Estate  Transactions,  morehead.  . 
March  1951,  pp.  167-177. 

TELEPHONE  -  ! 

Selling  More  Than  Space,  cady.  Sept.  1950,  pp.  27-32.; 
TELEVISION  (See,  also.  Maintenance  Exchange)  < 

Selling  More  Than  Space,  cady.  Sept.  1950,  pp.  27-32.: 
The  Television  Antenna  Problem  for  Walk-up  Apart- ' 
ment  Buildings,  kai.uzna.  Sept.  1950,  pp.  48-50. ! 

THEATRES  ! 

How  Much  Obsolescence?  June  1951,  pp.  247-259.  j 

TRANSPORTATION  j 

The  Nature  and  History  of  Retailing.  Dec.  i950,j 
pp.  113-114.  I 

UTILITY  ANALYSIS  | 

Management  Opportunities  in  Public  Housing,  asch- j 
MAN.  Dec.  1950,  pp.  98-104.  j 

AALUATION  J 

Eleven  Years  of  Apartment  Operating  Experience.} 
JAMES.  Dec.  1950,  pp.  85-87.  1 

Letter  from  England.  March  1951,  pp.  178-184.  ; 

VOCABULARY  j 

Take  a  Letter!  clarkson.  Sept.  1950,  pp.  43-47. 
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